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GOOD FOOD FOR PLEASED GUESTS, 


y Throughout the forty-eight states 
a poll of leading hotels and restau 
rants shows the popularity of Sher 


man Blend Tea steadily climbing 

It has won the fancy everywhere of 

the tea drinker—notably fastidious 

in his taste. Hospitals, too, find 
Sherman Blend Exquisite Tea particularly helpful in stimulating 
the appetite of the sick and convalescing. 


Build good will with Sexton tea—hot or iced. Sexton’s popular 
Ice Tea is now available in the new season’s pack. 











TEA AND COFFEE MERCHANTS FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1945 
































POPULAR FOOD WITH RUGGED CAMPERS 





OBUST YOUNGSTERS need 
good robust food at break- 

fast time—to really get going on. 
Naturally, they want it to taste 
swell, too. And that’s why 
Kellogg’s Cereals are doubly 
popular with boys and girls and 
counselors in camps everywhere. 
What’s more, each Kellogg cereal 
is either made from whole grain 
or is restored to whole-grain 
levels in nearly all the protective 
food elements declared essential 
in human nutrition. In calories, 
a one-ounce dish of any Kellogg 
cereal is the equal of the raw, 
uncooked grain, or the same 
cereal hot and cooked. Kellogg’s 
too. 


Cereals are convenient, 





Ready to serve—no pans to wash 
—no cooking fuel needed. Nine 
top cereals to choose from. In- 
clude Kellogg’s Cereals in your 
camp menus. 


9 POPULAR CEREALS 


Kellogg's CORN FLAKES « RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
ALL-BRAN « Kellogg’s RAISIN 40% BRAN FLAKES 
Kellogg’s40% BRAN FLAKES - Kellogg’s SHREDDED 
WHEAT + KRUMBLES « Kellogg’s RICE FLAKES 





Nelleygss Ready-to-eat Cereals 


“learner anita cantina 


SEND NOW FOR 
THIS INFORMATIVE 


FREE 
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Contains helpful menu and recipe 
suggestions for preparing meals I 
that keep campers happy. i 
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—-—-—-—YOURS FOR THE ASKING-~—~—- 


Camp Department, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 


Please send me the free camp manual:— 
Buyer’s name.......... 
Camp name.. 
Camp location 
ee ali siitertencnnenisnessenticunnenseseiaianns 
I Mi i nicsainnrranaennaninineens sicileninibesiiiainall 
Winter state......... 


Seeeeeeeesreseseeeeeeeee 
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Goals for Camping in the New 
W orld Setting 


An Address Made at the January Meeting of the New York Section of the A.C.A. 


By Henry M. Busch 


ident Eliot of Harvard that “The camping 

movement is America’s greatest contribution to 
education,” the best camp directors have had goals 
which they tried to achieve through the experience 
of camping. 

These goals were sometimes expressed in terms of 
character-development, citizenship training, or more 
recently, personality development, but regardless of 
the term applied, they had a certain consistency and 
durability, for they were good goals. 

Today I shall talk less about new goals in.camp- 
ing than about the re-interpretation of old ideals 
and objectives, in a new, changed, and ever-changing 
setting ... 

If we are to set goals for the coming camp season 
which shall re-interpret and re-vitalize the best ideals 
our experience has produced, we must try to under- 
stand the new world setting in which camping takes 
place, to see what challenges it offers. 

The most obvious fact today is the universal con- 
flict, with its accompanying factors of maximum ef- 
fort for destruction, its emphasis upon direct, violent 
action to achieve goals, and its disregard for human 
life. Certainly destructiveness, directness and cal- 
lousness are necessary in fighting a war, and cetr- 
tainly this war must be fought and won; fought with 
all the means and methods necessary; won, if human 
decency and freedom are to survive. 

We could not be talking this afternoon, safely, 
freely and comfortably, about educational ideals and 
spiritual objectives, if millions of men, thousands of 
miles away were not engaged in the soul-searing ex- 
perience of the greatest carnage that the devilish 
ingenuity of dictators ever let loose. There can be 
no criticism of the attitudes and activities our fight- 
ing men have had to develop and undertake, unless 
we are a group of pious hypocrites who condemn 
other people for the necessary dirty work that keeps 
us safe and comfortable. But we should be untrue to 
the obligation we have, to plan the best for the 
young people of today, unless we face frankly the 
dangers in the present situation, which may vitiate 
our efforts with the children of today. 

In recent years our camps have tried to get away 


k VER since the much-quoted statement of Pres- 
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from everything that smacked of regimentation, and 
to encourage free, creative activity in order to de- 
velop self-reliant individuals. That was the drive 
behind the project type of activity and the method of 
informal group discussion which had and still has 
such vogue in modern camps. But today the regi- 
mentation of millions of men and women is a fact 
which casts its long shadow down the future. The 
regimentation of a modern army and navy is inescap- 
ably necessary. It flows from the need to train mil- 
lions of men to respond automatically, and to play 
their specialized parts in the intricate teamwork of 
mechanized warfare. It is a by-product of uniform 
equipment and standardized quarters, as well as of 
mass training and indoctrination. 

As necessary as regimentation and a high degree of 

uniformity may be in a nation: at war, free peoples, 
whose greatness has been based on variety and indi- 
viduality, must do all in their power to prevent regi- 
mentation from becoming the accepted way of life 
in peace times. The proposal for peace-time universal 
military training in the United States will project 
some of these dangers. If World Organization, 
whether based on Dumbarton Oaks or something 
better, fails, we shall need to be prepared. But 
whether we have universal military training in this 
country or not, the experiences and moods of mil- 
lions of young people may exert some pressure toward 
regimented training. 
\ A worthy goal for all progressive camps, then, is 
to set the stage of organization, personnel, attitudes 
and activities now, and for the next few years, so as 
to encourage the greatest possible freedom and vatt- 
ety, consistent with safety and sound program pro- 
cedure. 

Basic to this ideal and inextricably related to it is 
the aim of developing respect for individual person- 
ality. We must help children to understand that in- 
ventiveness and creativity originate with people who 
dare to differ from the crowd, and that inventiveness 
and creativity make a nation and a culture great. 

This respect can be inculcated, in part, by adults 
showing attitudes of tolerance toward people of other 
races, classes and creeds. It can be furthered by a 
little judicious repression of intolerant attitudes of 
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campers, but it will grow most surely and soundly 
out of diversified activity. Here again attitudes enter, 
for if the adults in camp show appreciation for unique 
and distinctive performance, the children will soon 
display approval of their fellow campers. 

Underlying this whole issue is the question of our 
attitude toward human life. Many of us have al- 
ready had contact with fighting men who were once 
our campers or students and have heard them tell 
how they became hardened to killing. and to suffer- 
ing. That too is as it must be, and maybe as it should 
be, for if our men are not to suffer psychic shock 
which will unfit them for normal life or even send 
them to mental hospitals, they must become hard- 
ened. 

This morning’s paper contained an excerpt show- 
ing what is happening. In describing a naval action 
off Luzon a few days ago, the reporter wrote: 

“Suddenly from the left, where our people were, 
came a series of rapid gunfire flashes. In a ter- 
rible moment that made our jaw drop open the Jap 
destroyer blew up in a tall rising column of orange 
fire like a giant oil tank bursting. 

“The light in the sky subsided in two more 
smaller explosions and the business was finished. 
It had taken just a little more than fifteen minutes. 

“The captain of our ship came out from the 
wheelhouse. 

“That was the Jap that blew up,’ he said, “They 
can’t find any survivors. They can hear them 
screaming in the water but they can’t find them.’ 

“The man next to us says slowly: 

“You know, it’s funny how you can look at a 
thing like that and not have any feelings about it 
at all,’” 

“You've been out here too long,’ we tell him, 
but he just shakes his head as though he can't 
understand it and says: 

‘“*No damn feelings at all.’”’* 

Again, we cannot condemn men who react this 
way, or even criticize them. But we can and we 
must use our best intelligence and efforts to prevent 
this type of callousness from becoming a part of the 
climate of opinion in which our children live and 
move and have their being. 

We must never, if we can prevent it, permit an 
inverted Nazi racial intolerance to conquer us. Our 
children must never parallel the Nazi doctrine that 
all Jews, liberals, and non-Nordics are inferior, with 
the belief that all Germans, Japanese and their allies 
are bad. We know that a people who have produced 
an Eisenhower, Nimitz, Wedemeyer and Stratemeyer 
have the potentialities which, under the proper con- 
ditions, can continue to produce great, free men. We 
know that a racial stock that can produce the 100th 
battalion, those American boys of Japanese ancestry, 
with its unsurpassed record of heroism, casualties and 
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decorations, can produce more people who work 
and fight for human welfare, if the conditions are 
right. 

This is no subtle plea for a soft peace or anything 
short of unconditional surrender. It is a plea for 
decency in our racial attitudes in our own intra- 
national situations. It is a challenge to set situations 
im camps so that respect for life and personality may 
develop and flourish in our national life. 

The present reliance on direct, violent action 
could grow into a post-war attitude which would 
threaten the whole democratic process of discussion, 
debate and compromise. It could result in substitut- 
ing force for reason. Now is the accepted time for 
all who work with young people, to habituate them 
to reason, logic, patience, thorough-going work, to 
discussion and the givesand-take of compromise so- 
cial solutions. These habits and attitudes can be de- 
veloped in the handcraft programs, in group choice 
of activities, in the election of officers and in the 
formal and informal bestowal of honors by the camp- 
ers themselves. 

\_It must be evident by now that I am stressing 
btoad social goals, objectives that have to do with 
attitudes and values. I respect techniques and details, 
for men cannot live without them. I am confident, 


however, that all of us in camping have had enough - 


experience, or can make the experience of others 
available, to be able to operate reasonably satisfactory 
activity programs and to provide the mechanics of 
sate and healthful camp operation. I am likewise sure 
that in this conference and in meetings and institutes 
to come, you can secure plenty of guidance as to the 
mechanics of camp operation. 

But unless values permeate activities, and unless 
activities are supervised by people who love good- 
ness, beauty and truth, mere camping activity will 
fail to keep alive those things which have made our 
people growing, tolerant, diversified personalities 
with an aspiration toward true greatness. Unless we 
plan now to counteract dangerous forces which can 
reverse the trend of American idealism, we shall 
prove false to the challenge of the present crisis. 

If ideals and means, goals and techniques, are in- 
tertwined, we must give continuous attention to 
studying and understanding the social situation which 
conditions our lives, and we must try to apply the 
lessons to our activities. That is a task for all, but 
especially for those in authority in camps, for they 
set the stage; they choose the camp staffs and they 
eventually cast the most influential vote on the type 
of, camp to be conducted. 

Sut the technique of camp operation is vitally im- 
portant. Therefore a goal toward which all camp 
directors should strive is the selection and training of 

(Continued on page 20) 

* P.M., January 12, 1945. 
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Camping ical the Calendar 


What Are Wegonnado! 


By 
George A. Mozealous 


“Soupy, Soupy, Soupy’’ rings out across the 

countryside and a group of lusty youngsters gal- 
lop in for ‘‘ah food.” As they “stow it away” we re- 
flect that there’s nothing unusual in this scene, until 
we've noticed the garb they’ve shed in preparation 
for the meal. Heavy coats, earmuffs, caps and 
galoshes or perhaps raincoats, wide-brimmed hats 
and rubbers are hung along the wall and strewn on 
the floor. 

These youngsters are proving that outdoor adven- 
ture need not be limited to summer months. In our 
area, this 1944-1945 winter of ‘exceptional’ snow, 
cold and ice has actually brought more youngsters 
(and oldsters) to the out of doors than ever before. 
They are proving to themselves and to the rest of us 
that camping is as much fun in the fall, winter and 
spring as it is in July and August. We've found too, 
that more boys will camp during the summer because 
they’ve had a taste of it during the other months of 
the year. These appetizers of a day or a night or 
two send them back for the summers “full course 
dinner.” 

We should think of “camping ‘round the calen- 
dar’’ because we should feel that no youngster 1s 
really trained in out of door living unless he has an 
opportunity to camp under all possible weather con- 
ditions. Along with this training, of course, go all 
the spiritual and educational values we believe to be 
inherent in summer camping if the training is pro- 
vided on the same high plane. 

The difference between the summer and winter 
“what to wear’’ in itself deserves considerable atten- 
tion. Add to that the matters of shelter, transporta- 
tion, food and program and the camper is presented 
with an entirely new set of challenging problems. 

Then, too, the desire for adventure does not hiber- 
nate in the fall, lie dormant during the winter, and 
come to life just as we are about to entrain for ‘‘sum- 
mer camp.” Nor do the trees, the birds, the shrubs, 
nor the stars, nor the clouds hide themselves away 
when ‘‘summer’’ camp closes. They change—trees 
lose the leaves which have made them easy to identify, 
the stars shift their positions, new constellations ap- 
pear, some of our birds leave, others are with us the 


Top. to the ear, heartening-to the palate, 
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year round. Nature gives us a whole new world for 
exciting fall, winter and spring exploration. The fun 
of tracking is enhanced in the fresh fallen snow or 
mud of early spring; the enigma of “‘what tree is 
that’’ increases when we have only it formation and 
bark to compare it with its neighbor. 

The reasons for “camping ‘round the calendar’’ 
are many and the things we can do are legion. Gen- 
erally the boys gush forth the questions in this 
dis-order: Wherearewegoin’; Whatarewegonnado; 
What-dowehavetuhtake? Let’s answer a part of the 
Whatarewegonnado, first. At this point we trot out 
the old cliche ‘‘the season of the year will determine 
this.” Rid of that we can progress. 

For those whose experience has been limited to 
summer camping, we will of course want to think of 
short trips for the sake of experience. Pilgrimages 
to historic sites or shrines are always popular. Un- 
doubtedly, some national hero lived near your home- 
town, or perhaps some Indian chief or local hero. 
Perhaps the old “Whatsis” wagon trail is believed to 
have gone through Ryan woods. A trip to any such 
site, accompanied by a good story of the hero or 
event—real or legendary—provides the reason for 
this special occasion. Or perhaps Sanguine Village is 
having its annual ‘““Happy Day” and you'll have an 
Opportunity to participate in a real country church 
chicken fry and sleep in Farmer Lons’ barn. 

Late fall in the field will give the group a chance 
to gather winter “bouquets” of weeds. Later, many 
instructive hours can be spent in coloring these and 
in contests to determine the most novel bouquet— 
the one showing the greatest variety, the one with 
the most interesting color combinations, and many 
another “the most.” 

Simple mapping can form the basis of a most in- 
teresting trip because practically every step of the 
way calls for observation, estimating, and the need 
to “do something.” This can be put to practical use 
or be just for fun. Perhaps a nearby campsite or trail 
or road to camp hasn’t been mapped or perhaps we 
just want to make a map to take back to ‘“G2” so that 
our intelligence officers and engineers can help plan 
the next attack on the enemy. Here’s a stream. 
Where's the best point to throw a bridge across? 
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What should its length be? How deep is the gorge? 
There are innumerable problems for our ‘‘observers.”’ 

If we have even a small supply of film, we can 
have a most interesting photography hike. Let’s agree 
that no one will “snap a shot.” Each picture will be 
taken only after due study of the best angle, the best 
framing, the best view, and the many other conditions 
necessary for a really good picture. Snapping the 
shutter is the least important consideration on this 
trip because there may be only one camera to every 
three or four persons. But our Team is out to make 
the best picture! Here again we have an excellent op- 
portunity for some fine follow-up indoor discussions 
after the film has been processed. 

And a cooking trip! Yes, just for the sake of cook- 
ing and eating! Perhaps we shall want to work out 
the best possible menus for a group from one to eight 
persons, keeping in mind the use of unrationed items, 
the simplicity of preparation, and the ease of cleanup. 
Eating is nearly always interesting. Why shouldn't 
we think of it as the major item of some outdoor 
trip? 

For the fall, winter, and spring we can consider a 
trip to our camp if it is nearby; or to the camp of 
some friend of ours. If we are camp operators, we 
can reflect sadly on all that equipment and those 
buildings lying idle so much of the year. But the 
youngsters will be too busy exploring old familiar 
haunts over the countryside or wondering where that 
trail goes in an unknown camp. Perhaps we can or- 
ganize a ‘close up” or “open up” party to be sure 
that all equipment has been properly stored, or to 
get out those craft tools or other items that are going 
to need sharpening or painting. Many camps have 
remarkably successful “clean up and paint up” ex- 
peditions in the spring and fall. Some camps have 
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mid-winter trips for indoor work. A! camper certain- 
ly has a wholesome sense of “ours” after helping in 
this manner. 

Short afternoon or day trips can be made to the 
bird-feeding stations we may have built in the nearby 
woods or erected (with permission) in the park. 
Perhaps, if we are careful, we'll be able to see some 
of our star boarders getting their share of the goodies 
we've left for them. 

There are any number of treasure hunt types of 





trips which lend themselves to camps of one day or 
longer. In the winter a Dawson Sweepstakes or 
Klondike Derby with humans acting as the sled pull- 
ers can be a most exciting event. In the spring a 
“Gold Rush” with all the trappings of a real ‘49er 
expedition can give a day or two of real fun. Stations 
along the way may require that the team demonstrate 
its ability in certain camping skills before it is per- | 
mitted to proceed. These skills can be easily set at 
the ability level of the group. Parents enjoy watching 
the start and finish of these events and have been 7 
known to root the teams on from the way stations— 
getting as much fun and exercise as the youngsters 
in the process. 

Trips to tree nurseries with an explanation by some 
member of the nursery staff of the work involved in . 
planting and growing trees will help give all young- | 
sters a greater appreciation of the trees near home 
as well as in the woods. Perhaps, if conditions per- 
mit, a little time could be spent in such an activity 
as weeding. : 

Since by now we may have given at least a few an- 
swers to the questions ‘““whatarewegonnado,” it would 
be well to help the trip leader by thinking a bit about | 
“whatdowehavtatake” and “wherearewegonnago.” 
(Continued on page 28) 
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growth tending toward the enlargement of camp- 

ing service for youth by many social agencies 
during recent years. This trend is clearly evident in 
the reports and statements by reputable youth or- 
ganizations throughout the United States. It is be- 
lieved that the rapid expansion of this program in 
camping reveals a desire on the part of educators 
and youth leaders to provide more adequate means 
wherein the principle of equality of educational 
opportunity can be better realized by greater numbers 
of children everywhere. 


The origin of the study about which this resumé is 
concerned grew out of personal experience and ob- 
servations over a period of several years with refer- 
ence to the general status of day-camps. It was recog- 
nized that this comparatively recent youth movement 
had initiated new administrative problems for many 
social agencies dealing with younger children. 
Specifically, some of the known problems were spon- 
sorship, finance, publicity, enrollment, care and 
maintenance, attendance, transportation, legalities, 
health, assignments, sanitation, safety, housing, sup- 
plies, insservice training, and a host of others. Such 
problems evolved from situations related to manage- 
ment, campsite and facilities, personnel, and _pro- 
gram. It was believed that a study of the best prac- 
tices in these administrative areas would result in 
recommendations for improving the status and would 
thereby contribute to more effective day-camping. 
The establishment and recommendation of abstract 
standards for all camp situations was considered un- 
desirable even if it were possible. It was thought, 
however, that day-camping had progressed sufficient- 
ly to enable it to be recognized by certain funda- 
mental characteristics and conditions some of which 
are indicated later in this report. 


The purpose of the original study, therefore, re- 
solved itself into an investigation of best practices in 
the conduct of day camps with a view to evaluating 
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Te day-camp movement has enjoyed a popular 


The Conduct 
and | mplications 


of Day Camping 


By William M. Grimshaw 


such practices in order that basic guides in adminis- 
tration could be formulated. 


Source of Data and Evaluation 


Published and unpublished studies dealing with 
day-camps have been few. In certain instances those 
having been completed have not been made available 
for general public use. An exhaustive search re- 
vealed that the study reported on here would be a 
pioneer work on the level and scope then contem- 


plated. 


The investigation was designed for a nation-wide 
survey. As a result of questionnaires sent to 132 
widely distributed social agencies, including public 
and private schools, throughout the forty-eight states, 
151 day-camps of the type proposed for study were 
located. Over four-hundred other daytime programs 
were submitted but these were eliminated since they 
did not satisfy the definition of a day-camp as devel- 
oped for the study undertaken. Throughout the in- 
vestigation a day-camp was interpreted to be “‘an 
organized camping program under qualified leader- 
ship conducted during the daytime for consecutive 
days in a traditional camping environment for edu- 
cational and recreational purposes.” Of the 151 
selected day-camps contributing to the study 40 were 
tax-supported, 79 were sponsored by un-official or- 
ganizations, and 32 were operated by private owner- 
ship. From these sources over 2000 pages of materials 
were assembled for study and analysis. 


The materials received contained every known 
factor relating to day-camp administration. From 
these data 568 tentative statements of practice were 
developed. These were later refined and delimited 
to 308 best statements of standards and policies and 
were submitted to a jury of twenty-five expert day- 
camp administrators for evaluation. The experts 
were classified into three groups so that the number 
in each group was in ratio to the per cent of official, 
unofficial, and private camps represented in the study. 
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As a result of the jury appraisals 205 of the best 
statements of standards and policies were judged to 
be essential for effective administration. Each state- 
ment had a scale value of 85 per cent or better. These 
scale values were equated to determine their relative 
worth to official, unofficial, and private organization 
camps. The 205 approved standards and policies 
were then formulated under their appropriate main 
headings of general organization, campsite and facili- 
ties, personnel, and program. 


Implications of the Study 


It was not claimed that all of the standards and 
policies would be equally applicable to all three 
types of camp organizations that were conducting 
day-camps. However, careful analysis of the evalua- 
tions revealed that two-thirds of the statements in 
the combined areas were judged essential and thereby 
carried with them applicability. This evidence 
pointed clearly to the assumption that there were 
certain basic factors or conditions in administration 
that were comparable in all day+camps irrespective 
of the types of social agencies conducting them. 


The educational implications in the study were 
many. For example, it was clearly borne out that the 
pattern of day-camping was one assisting younger 
children in developing their abilities to adjust to real- 
life situations through an environment of natural 
surroundings. A few more examples follow in the 


succeeding paragraphs. The findings strengthened 
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the belief that day-camping was a significant force in 
social progress. 

It was important to note that while day-camps have 
been established largely by social agencies outside 
of the school public education has become increas- 
ingly aware of its purpose and appropriateness. Day- 
camping has been observed as essentially an educa- 
tional experience derived through participation. in 
daytime camping activities. Its possibilities for adap- 
tation to local conditions make it extremely advan- 
tageous to school administrators and teachers. 


There was considerable evidence in the study indi- 
cating that day-camping was not intended as a com- 
promise or substitute for the conventional camping 
program which provides for overnight experience for 
extended periods. This point of view suggested that 
the values of daytime camping conducted under 
proper conditions served to multiply the educational 
opportunities of youth rather than take the place of 
benefits to be gained through other types of camps. 


The study not only made clear the fundamental 
purposes of day-camping, some of which are shown 
above, but it also contributed to the pattern of pro- 
cedures by which the most desirable outcomes of the 
program could be accomplished. Day-camping should 
be thoroughly planned and organized; it should func- 
tion on a seasonal basis and should operate for con- 
secutive periods of at least five days for every camper. 
The environment should provide vigorous outdoor 

(Continued on page 22) | 
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GROUP WORK AND CAMPING 


By 
Sanford Solender 


way to the main branch of our Public Library, 

in search of the files of The Camping Maga- 
zine for the last few years. Without a moment's hest- 
tation, we proceeded to the Division of Sociology 
and Education. To our consternation, we were ad- 
vised by an embarrassed librarian that literature on 
camping was to be found in the ‘‘Fine Arts” division. 

We do not reject the idea that camping is, indeed, 
a fine art. Yet, this erroneous classification of camp- 
ing seems symbolic for the question at hand. Con- 
fusion, divergent views, and unclear thinking per- 
sist with respect to the proper designation of camp- 
ing. To some it is a movement, with the implication 
of common effort toward an established goal. Others 
regard camping as a field—a sphere of work in which 
practitioners are engaged in similar activity. There 
are those who see camping as a profession—an occu- 
pation to which they devote themselves and for which 
they have acquired special knowledge and skill. Some 
in organized camping identify it primarily with 
recreation. Others associate camping with the field 
of education. Many workers engaged in camping 
have the point of view that it is closely related to 
social group work. 

Such varying viewpoints are not surprising when 
one considers the many interests, individuals and 
organizations which contributed to founding and 
building organized camping. Labor unions, fraternal 
organizations, religious groups, youth-serving or 
group work agencies (Settlements, Scouts, Y’s, etc.), 
public schools and case work agencies, together with 
hosts of private camp owners, have been inspired to 
advance organized camping by widely varying mo- 
tives. 

A milestone of progress in camping has been the 
steady trend of the last two decades toward greater 
consensus among camping people about their aims 
and techniques. Camping has recognized itself as 
more than recreation. It has become identified with 
progressive education and social group work. Where, 
it may well be asked, does this evolution lead? 

In the December issue of The Camping Magazine, 
Barbara Ellen Joy challenges the camping movement 
on this point. She recognizes that progress in camp- 
ing is measured by the capacity of the field to become 
professionalized, i.e., to identify its basic aims, knowl- 
edge and skill and to evolve professional standards 
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C) recent cold and blustery day, we made our 


of personnel and camping practice. With this in view, 
she calls for the crystallization of a profession of 
camping. 

Is this the answer to the need for professional ad- 
vance in camping? We are inclined to think not. We 
believe that the time has come for a forthright identi- 
fication of camping with the profession which is 
evolving around the practice of group work. Here is 
an opportunity for camping practitioners to take the 
long view and to relate themselves to an emerging 
profession which represents their basic aims, knowl- 
edge and techniques. We shall here suggest some of 
our reasons for opposing the crystallization of a camp- 
ing profession and for favoring the position that 
camping should find itself in the professional scope 
of group work. 

Miss Joy lists six characteristics of a profession, as 
set forth by Abraham Flexner, and suggests that 
camping must aim to fulfill each to be entitled to the 
designation of a “profession.” Applying these stand- 
ards to the camping field, one is impressed by the 
similarity of the basic elements of camping to those 
of group work. These attributes are not unique to 
camping, and the few that are exclusive to the camp- 
ing field hardly represent the basis of a distinct pro- 
fessional field with knowledge, skill and standards 
peculiar to itself. In view of the identity of its basic 
components with those of group work, we submit 
that camping can find its place in this broader pro- 
fessional area. But let us examine this concept 
further. 

What are the essential elements in camping? How 
do these compare with the fundamentals of group 
work? 

The goals of camping are generally regarded as 
the development of rounded, well-adjusted young 
people through enjoyable, wholesome group experi- 
ences and individual activities in the out-of-doors. 
These experiences promote social adjustment, phys- 
ical growth and health, broadened cultural horizons, 
appreciation of nature and the out-of-doors, and the 
capacity of young people to identify, themselves with 
their community and to participate wisely in its 
affairs. 

Camping’s ‘‘systematized body of skill and knowI- 
edge” includes, first, understanding and application 
of the social, emotional and physiological factors in 
human behavior and adjustment; second, recognition 
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and utilization of the ways in which wholesome ex- 
periences in group living with trained and enlight- 
ened leadership can constitute a growth experience 
for young people and a force for their better adjust- 
ment; third, development of effective relationships 
with young people; fourth, stimulation and leader- 
ship of significant and varied group activities, includ- 
ing such specific interest areas as music, art, nature 
and swimming; fifth, recognition of the possibilities 
for accomplishing these values through sustained, 
twenty-four hour day-to-day contact with children; 
sixth, implementation of the principles and methods 
of sound educational administration (staff selection, 
supervision, evaluation, etc.) ; and seventh, applica- 
tion of the principles and practice of effective insti- 
tutional management in a camp setting. 

Katherine Lenroot writes: ““A good camping pro4 
gram gives youngsters a chance to have fun and ad- 
venture together out of doors, to work and play with 
others, to share responsibility, to enjoy the com- 
panionship of other children and adults, to partici- 
pate in group life, to face and solve problems, to 
develop self-reliance, to practice democratic living, 
and to build sturdy bodies.’’** We have recited these 
principles of camping to emphasize that its essential 
characteristics are those of group work. The practice 
of group work is increasingly understood as the use 
by professionally competent workers, of the knowl- 
edge and technique of promoting individual growth 
and development through positive group experience. 
The understandings and methods reviewed above 
represent the elements of a rapidly crystallizing area 
of professional practice. 

The term “group worker’ describes a person pro- 
fessionally competent to give direction to the process 
of growth through group experience, 7” a variety of 
situations or settings. We are moving away from 
the notion of a “group work field” and toward the 
idea of the group worker as a practitioner with pro- 
fessional capacity which may function effectively in 
many different situations. The community services 
in which, hitherto, the most successful use of “group 
work” has been made are organizations variously 
described as “youth serving,’ “recreational” or 
“group work agencies,” i.e., Y’s, Scouts, Settlements, 
etc. However, a broadened view of the usefulness of 
the professional group worker's knowledge and skills 
is evolving. There are indications, for example, that 
business and industry are making use of group work’s 
knowledge of human behavior, group forces, and the 
effective techniques for assisting group adjustment 
and stimulating progressive group activity in pro- 
moting more effective foremanship. 

Camping is a setting in which group work can 
operate with a high degree of success. It offers in- 

* Lenroot, Katherine — ‘‘Needed: More Camps for Children.” 
The Camping Magazine, April, 1944. 
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comparable opportunities for significant social learn- 
ings. As Dimock and Hendry point out: ‘The para- 
mount educational asset of the summer camp 

lies in the naturalness and simplicity of life in the 
woods in contrast with the complexity and artificiality 
of civilized city life. A cluster of values seems to be 
rooted in this unparalleled opportunity provided by 
the camp for wholesome play and recreational ac- 


tivity.’ T 


The technique and skill of the camp worker who 
would effectively use the opportunities of the organ- 
ized camp for meaningful camper experience is that 
of group work. Camping can progress to higher 
levels in its knowledge and skill as camp workers 
bring group work competence to the direction and 
leadership of camping. To the degree that leaders 
of organized camping identify themselves with the 
profession of group work, seek professionally trained 
group workers for key camp positions, and make 
group work aims, knowledge and technique the basis 
of their work with cabin or cottage groups (as the 
living groups may be termed), organized camping 
will achieve the professional growth and status it 
requires and deserves. 

This concept amply provides for specialization of 
interest and skill. It presumes that there will be pro- 
fessional group workers who address their particu- 
lar interest to camping. They will endeavor to dis- 
cover the best means for group work performance in 
the camp setting with its full day, continuous asso- 
ciation and the use of the out+of-door natural setting. 
They may become expert in the problems of camp 
management, just as other group workers have be- 
come competent in the management of youth-serving 
agencies or institutions in which the basic process is 
that of group work. This point of view fully recog- 
nizes that many positions on the camp staff require 
special training in other related professional fields. 
Specialists in music, drama, the arts, camp craft, 
swimming, etc., each must bring to the work par- 
ticular preparation in their own area. Yet, in the 
practice of their specialty at camp, they must make 
use of their activity to lend richness to the group 
experience of the campers. Basic group work factors 
must underlie their performance, and the function of 
the camp director or program director, whoever may 
supervise these specialists, will be to assist them in 
making effective use of their skills in a group work 
sense. 

The development of standards of good camping 
practice is surely a step which must accompany the 
progress of organized camping. However, the deriva- 
tion of these standards is to be found in the means 
for most effectively carrying out a group work pro- 
gram in the camp situation. With group work prin- 

t Dimock, Hedley; Hendry, Charles — “Camping and Character,” 
p. 4. , ae 
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ciples as a base, camping leaders can develop stand- 
ards for program, personnel and management based 
upon the conditions essential for the conduct of an 
effective program at camp. Parallel for this may be 
found in other professions. The profession of medi- 
cine is a field with a clearcut body of knowledge and 
technique. Yet, medicine is practiced by physicians 
in manifold situations, as, for example, factories, hos- 
pitals, the army, and our own camps. Standards of 
good medical practice are established by the basic pro- 
fession, and in each situation where medicine is prac- 
ticed, these standards are adapted to the setting. 
Substitute “group work” for “medicine” and “group 
worker” for “physician,” and the analogy is apparent. 
It is important that we not confuse the profession 
itself with the situation in which the profession is 
practiced. Group work is the fundamental area of 
professional practice which operates in the organized 
camp setting. 

Carr Saunders and Wilson, writing in the “Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences” on the nature of a 
profession, state: "We recognize a profession as a 
vocation founded upon prolonged and specialized in- 
tellectual training which enables a particular service 
to be rendered.”* A well-conceived plan of profes- 
sional training is at the core of a profession. Can this 
concept be applied to the field of camping? Does 
camping possess a unique field of learning and skill 
for which “prolonged” and “specialized” training is 
required and around which such training can be built? 
We suggest that a thoroughgoing program of profes- 
sional education can not logically be based upon pre 
paration for practice in the camping field alone. The 
knowledge and technique of group work represent an 
area for which intensive professional study and pre- 
paration are available. This field of information and 
method includes the elements basic to camping prac- 
tice. Effective professional preparation for camping 
can best be secured through group work training, 
supplemented by specialized material dealing with 
camping. Camping’s professional growth lies in re- 
lating itself to professional training for group work. 

The profession of group work has itself not 
achieved full fruition. Among the growing corps of 
workers who have identified themselves with group 
work, there are forces at work which are pressing 
for full professional crystallization. The National 
Conference of Social Work in 1944 witnessed a clear 
expression of the growing determination of group 
workers to develop a_ professional organization 
through which to achieve formal expression of the 
standards of group work training and practice which 
have taken shape in recent years. A committee of the 
American Association for the Study of Group Work 
is nOW considering this question. There are many 

* Carr Saunders, A.M., and Wilson, P. A., “Professions,” Vol. 
12, page 476, “The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences,” 1934. 
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problems of emphasis which remain to be settled 
within the ‘‘profession’’ of group work. The fields of 
progressive education and social work both play into 
group work with a strength not fully assessed or 
finally synthesized. But it is inevitable that the con- 
duct of programs aiming at individual growth and 
development through group experience will assume 
full professional stature. This is the professional 
setting for camp workers. 

In this concept of camping there remains a full and 
important role for an association devoted primarily 
to camping. This body need not become a profes- 
sional organization. It can conduct an effective pro- 
gram to discover the best means for carrying on the 
group work job in organized camping. Through its 
periodical, its regional and national study and con- 
ference program, and its many other services, the as- 
sociation can press for the raising of camp standards 
through the best adaptation of the principles of group 
work in the programming and management of camps. 

We urge, therefore, that those engaged in the prac- 
tice of camping find fulfillment of their professional 
aspirations through group work, rather than through 
the creation of a separate profession of camping. In 
summary, our reasons for this position are as follows: 

1. The fundamental aims, knoweldge and tech- 
niques of camping are those of group work, with 
camping’s special problem being the fullest applica- 
tion of group work to the camp setting. 

2. Sound camping standards are derived from basic 
group work principles and can be best defined 
through a clarification of the means of effecting a 
good group work program in a camp setting. 

3. A program of training practitioners in camp- 
ing should be built around professional training for 
group work, with specialized material related to the 
practice of group work in camps. 

4. The professional literature of group work deals 
with concepts and problems which are basic to camp- 
ing. The literature of the group work field should be 
a background for camping, with additional material 
related to the specific matters of camping. 

5. The crystallization of camping into a profes- 
sion apart from group work and progressive educa- 
tion would be contrary to the advancing historical 
trends which have brought camping practice constant- 
ly closer to these fields. It would lead to a fragmenta- 
tion, rather than a unification, of the professional 
area of work with groups. 

6. The formation of a separate profession of camp- 
ing might play into the danger which William A. Kil- 
patrick had in mind when he said of camping: “It 
suffers from discontinuity ... ’’* If our aim is con- 
tinuous association with the child, camps must more 
and more be related to year round service. Identifica- 

(Continued on page 22) 





* Ibid, “Introduction,” page XI, by William A. Kilpatrick. 
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A MILESTONE 


By 
EMILY H. WELCH 


for looking back and looking ahead and, as 

I approach the beginning of my second quar- 
ter century as a camp director, I find myself frequent- 
ly musing on my good fortune. Too few professions 
offer the opportunity of adventuring in community 
living. Those of us whose work means this pri- 
marily, as camp directing certainly does, can only be 
grateful. To have the anticipation that each day will 
presage new experiences, new adjustments, new 
phases of personality to be met, means vital living 
indeed. 

As I reflect, one thought keeps recurring to me, the 
thought of my long years of membership in the Amer- 
ican Camping Association and my fellowship with 
the men and women who have fought valiantly to 
keep it alive. For it has been a struggle and there 
have been many dark days, but the will to live was 
strong with a few and the strength for victory was 
given them. 

But my musing in general is a bit more self-cen- 
tered for it deals also with what the Association has 
brought to me. As I review our camp program I 
realize that many of its most valuable elements are 
incorporated in it because I have come to know of 
them at an A.C.A. meeting or through The Camping 
Magazine. The camp equipment is safer and better 
for the many practical talks and articles, and the 
camper and counselor morale are the richer for the 
inspirational contributions with which my member- 
ship has kept me in touch. I know of no other source 
that is as directly ex rapport with camping at large. 

I am thinking, too, of the friendships that have 
meant so much to me. I look forward to the Con- 
ventions not only for the meetings but probably as 
much for the renewing of personal contacts on the 
side, so to speak, perhaps with an individual at 
luncheon or with a small group where there can be 
real sharing of thought. Much of camp directing re- 
quires the “‘trial and error” method and it is gratify- 
ing that so many experienced directors are more than 
generous in pooling the benefits of their years of 
effort. I am a better camp director for having known 
them. 


A MILESTONE is always an interesting time 


My experience at the Alexandria meeting in Octo- 


ber, 1942, stands out in bold relief. There were about 
fifty of us from all parts of the United States; and 
we had gathered there, not as a pressure group, but 
with a genuine desire to find out whether camping 
had a place in the war effort; and if so, how we 
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could be of the greatest help. On the first night the 
air was warm and soft and for a long time we sat 
out on the lawn singing together and ‘‘razzing’” each 
other in a spirit of heartening camaraderie. I am sure 
that a bond was forged that night that accounted for 
the astounding amount of work that the next two 
days produced, which you know as the Alexandria 
Conference Report and what is more important, is 
still carrying us on in the firm conviction that camp- 
ing at its best will play a large part in helping to de- 
velop the kind of men and women that our chaotic 
world very much needs. 

One more result of my musing: membership in any 
organization is enriching only in so far as one is will- 
ing to be a part of its work and its problems. To 
recognize that no organization is better than the level 
of its membership and to join in its efforts to keep 
that level up, seems to me to be the “sine qua non” 
of assuming that we may share in its benefits. Who 
are we that we should expect to take much and give 
little? 


If V-Day Should Come During the 
| Camp Season 
By RUBY M. JOLLIFFE 
R ECENTLY some one wrote to a newspaper 





suggesting that when V-Day comes, office 

workers and cliff dwellers refrain from throw- 
ing out of the windows onto the street anything that 
might injure people below. 

I am wondering how much thought camp direc- 
tors are giving to the celebration of V-Day should it 
come during the camping season. Will youngsters 
go wild, throw things around, destroy property, yell 


lustily and declare a free-for-all? Perhaps some of 


this will be unavoidable. But couldn’t we be think- 
ing now and planning for a quite different celebra- 
tion? What will you want them to remember later 
in life when V-Day is recalled? “We had a swell 
time—traised old Cain at camp;” or will they remem- 
ber something you said, will they have carried some- 
thing home in their hearts to be cherished all their 
lives, something which helped them in the readjust- 
ments they were called upon to make? 

Wouldn't it be inspiring to know that all the chil- 
dren in camps everywhere were giving thanks to God 
in song and prayer, dedicating themselves as a band 
of campers to help make the peace worth the price 
paid for it? 

And if peace comes before the season opens, will 
you have on hand and ready a ceremony of joy and 
thanksgiving with which to strike a keynote at the 
opening of camp, the keynote of a melody attuning 
the minds and hearts of your campers and counsellors 
to peace and harmony? 
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va, K cief Feaort on va Study of Twon ty-4 LX Gummer Camyas 
By 
Dora M. E inert 


‘*satiable curiosity’ about summer camps, 
other than the one where I happened to be on 
the job. To actually spend the summer making con- 
secutive visits to a selected group of camps within a 
one hundred miles radius of New York City, was 
indeed a program tailor-made to my interest. This 
rather unusual opportunity was afforded me by the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies of New 
York City and resulted in a sample study of twenty- 
six camps which served mainly Protestant children. 
The camps under discussion represented wide dif- 
ferences in auspices, clientele, fees, camper capacity, 
size of staff, length of session, acreage, lay-out, and 
type of equipment. No two camps could be paired, 
not even when they shared the same lake. 

On each visit, I tried to get the ‘feel’ of the par- 
ticular camp, both by taking part in the life of the 
camp as it enveloped the child, though of course I 
could not shed my mature years, and also by imagina- 
tively assuming the role of a staff member, without 
actually exercising any leadership capacity. I tried, 
in fact, to avoid influencing any situation by being 
neutral, and yet to be actively interested in everything 
within sight or earshot, in order to sense the inter- 
personal relations which create the camp atmosphere 
and give color to the child’s experience. With direc- 
tors and head counsellors I asked direct questions 
which they answered willingly. I took part in chil- 
dren’s conversations in a passive, accepting manner. 
I listened and looked. Especially at boys’ camps, 
children often asked me wistfully, “Are you a 
mother?’’, to which I could only respond in the nega- 
tive, adding that I was just a visitor, wanting to live 
with them for a short while. 

As I was taking my leave at one camp, the direc- 
tor’s wife, an artist, said to me, “I think you are try- 
ing to fathom the intangible elements in camp.” At 
another, a very worldly-wise director said gently, as 
I took my leave, “Well — did you get what you came 
for?”, to which I replied, “Yes, indeed, over and 
Over again.” And this was inevitably so, for there 
seemed to be an inescapably consistent pattern at 
each camp and one which stemmed from those in 
responsible positions. 


IKE the elephant’s child, I have always had 
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“What I came for” was not really intangible. It 
might best be understood in the following terms. 
I looked for laughter, fun, high spirits, music — a 
singing camp, adventure, joy in the acquisition of 
new skills, intimacy of living together with security 
provided by a counsellor, the happy social function 
of eating good food together, release from city ten- 
sions of herding and hurrying, long peaceful nights 
and readiness for the day, freedom from coercion and 
the routine of school life, enjoyment of country won- 
ders, of living things and a fresh understanding and 
appreciation of the beautiful. I looked for respect for 
each personality, encouragement of the creative spirit, 
the prizing of initiative and spontaneity, the chance 
for experience in cooperative work for the common 
good and for the experience of living within a few 
necessary limits which were clearly understood. I 
looked for what might be called the unconscious prac- 
tice of democracy. I looked for a staff able to help 
children gain emotional release, who were accepting 
of a hostile youngster, and able to recognize the needs 
of the “good little child.” I hoped to find some camps 
which were providing experience for boys and girls 
together, and inter-racial ones where white and col- 
ored children enjoyed themselves together. All this 
is a frank confession of my own slant and should 
serve as a red or green light to the reader! 

What I took away from the consecutive visits to 
twenty-six camps is the startling awareness of the 
camp director’s, or sometimes the head counsellor’s 
potential influence, for I found that his enjoyment of 
camp life, his tension or relaxation, his sensitivity to 
children and his attitude toward counsellors seemed 
to permeate the staff. The degree of his understand- 
ing was faithfully reflected by the staff in their rela- 
tionship with the campers. The physical facilities of 
each camp seemed relatively unimportant since the 
happiness and welfare of the children were clearly 
in proportion to the skill of the counsellor staff. The 
far-reaching influence of the director is for me the 
most striking observation of the camp study. Per- 
haps this is understandable in view of two facts: first, 
that the large majority of counsellors were very 
young, untrained, and responsive to the prevailing 
emotional climate; and second, that summer camp is 
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perience for the staff, as well as for the campers. 


one, none of us who has held this position will deny. 
The twenty-six directors I met certainly accepted full 


they all aware, I wondered, of how far-reaching was 
the influence of the way they carried this responsi- 
bility? 


somewhat discouraged by the inadequacies of their 
counsellors, in terms of their lack of maturity and 


“But I suppose you hear the same thing everywhere. ” 


camp directors who stated that their staff was un- 


young wives of service men. 


counsellors, many indicated considerable irritation 
with them and sighed for the dear pre-war days be- 
yond recall, while others were frankly rejecting of 
their staff members, with the possible exception of 
a few. This brings up the important matter of de- 
mocracy in camp, for it was very evident that the 
way the director respected and worked with the staft 
inescapably set the pattern for the counsellors in their 
relationship to the campers. Sometime I inquired the 
why of certain written and unwritten rules, only to 
get about the same answer from the counsellors and 
from the campers, “Well, I really don’t know—it’s 
just one of those things.” : 

In a recent issue of Camping Magazine, Abbie 
Graham suggested that “some day the National 
Workshop may recommend that no camp will be con- 
sidered standard that does not consume together 
some form of food before retiring.’’ This caused me 
to reflect that late snacks cannot really add that 
wholesome “plus” to a camp staff. I saw unhappy 
counsellors diving into mountains of food in the 
camp kitchen, as though to solace them for the satis- 
factions their day had failed to provide and then 
again I recalled a hardworking but relaxed staff, 
gathering together after taps for some really beauti- 


ful part singing, after which some crackers and a box 


of birthday candy were passed around in festive sim- 
plicity. 

As the summer progressed, I was increasingly 
aware that immaturity is certainly not a matter of 
youth alone, for I saw young counsellors of fifteen 
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indeed a twenty-four hour-a-day intimate living ex- —<—_—_i 


That the camp director’s job is a very responsible 


responsibility for their particular camps. But were § 


The earnestness of camp directors, their hard work = ge 
and long hours impressed me very strongly. How- or 
ever, it must be admitted that most of them were =" 38 


Although this was the case, I nevertheless met a few poe | 


usually strong this year and that, due to the war, 3 
they had been able to secure the services of very able gimp a 


appropriate experience. Directors often started to ee , 
discuss this almost immediately after my arrival, as Saye 
though it were uppermost in their minds, adding, - 


peer 


The way directors discussed the shortcomings of aa 
their staff was very revealing. Some showed sympa- “7 .; 
thetic and realistic understanding of the young © | 


om 
ie 


Courtesy of Star Lake Camp—Salvation Army 


or sixteen years who were doing amazingly skillful 
jobs, though, of course, many others who were not. 
And I also observed some counsellors, by no means 
young, who were hasty and unimaginative in their 
relationship to children. I saw counsellors with spe- 
cial skills, who seemed too baffled to use them and 
other counsellors, without any claim to expertness, 
who could nevertheless communicate a spirit of ad- 
venture which quickened and delighted the young- 
sters. A number of mature counsellors were teach- 
ers, frequently of subjects far removed from camping. 
While directors praised their so-called “handling of 
children,” my impression was that only some were 


flexible enough to make the necessary transition to 


the camping situation and that others were uncon- 
sciously carrying over patterns of the class room. 
There seemed to be an inordinate amount of lining up 
and marching quietly to and from dining halls, ball 
fields, swimming pools and craft shops, as though 
some counsellors must surely be haunted by the con- 
fining walls of school corridors, where an informal, 
straggling group of youngsters would be a liability. 

Actually, the summer of 1944 brought me a fresh 
appreciation of the potential contribution which the 
young counsellor has to make to a children’s camp. 
It would seem that these young people have had “‘ac- 
celerated maturity” thrust upon them, almost over- 
night, by becoming virtually a parent of at least six 
well-grown children! Obviously they needed help in 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Suggested Standards for Camp Referrals 


of Physically Handicapped Children 


Ramona Backus 


served crippled children has been engaged in 

an examination of its program and policies. A 
request was made that a committee of the Camping 
Association draw up some suggested standards for 
the referral of crippled children. 

Such suggested standards were outlined, not only 
for the crippled, but for any physically handicapped 
children. The personnel of the committee included 
representatives of camps and medical agencies. Since 
camping groups in many other cities are undoubtedly 
concerned with the same kind of problems it has been 
suggested that the findings of the Chicago commit- 
tee might be of general interest. This is a first state- 
ment of such standards and it seems likely that it will 
not be a final one. It provides, at least, a point of 
departure for thinking about the subject. 


Reasons for Referral — 


A CHICAGO camp which has for many years 


~—~AT physically handicapped child may be sent to 


camp for a number of different reasons. A suitable 
camp must be chosen in the light of the reasons for 
camp placement as well as in terms of the particular 
child. 

He may be sent primarily for a vacation, to enjoy 
the out-of-doors, to learn new skills, and to have a 
change from his year-round routine. 

He may be sent to camp to provide for him the 
opportunity to have experiences with other children 
and to learn to make better social adjustments. A 
camp may offer such a group experience under the 
guidance of adults who are sensitive to his needs, 
aware of the meaning of behavior, and skillful in 
manipulating a social situation to make it most help- 
ful to him. Camp also offers an opportunity for the 
observation of a child’s behavior in twenty-four hour 
living which can yield valuable understanding of 
him. For a camp to be useful in any of these ways 
its entire staff must be carefully chosen and trained. 

Some camps are equipped to provide the kind of 
physical and medical care which is an extension of 
the total medical program for the child. It is urgent 
that any such therapy be carefully coordinated with 
the child’s year-round medical care. 

In some cases children are sent to camp primarily 
to insure that the medical care and physio-therapy 
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which they receive during the year in special schools 
is not interrupted. 

Relieving a mother of the care of a severely handi- 
capped child for a brief time may, in some cases, be 
reason for camp placement. 

Standards for Referral 

I. Since it is desirable that the physically handi- 
capped child shall not think of himself as necessarily 
removed from the life of other children, when a camp 
set up primarily for normal children has an adequate 
medical staff and medical program and a counselor 
staff selected and trained to consider the individual 
needs of children, then many physically handicapped 
children can go to such a camp rather than to a spe- 
cial camp. Whenever the needs of such a child can 
be met outside of a special camp it is desirable that 
he be placed with normal children. 

II. A child should not be sent to camp unless he 
can benefit from what the camp uniquely has to offer’ 
a group experience, an opportunity for social adjust- 
ment in a controlled situation, the learning of ne 
skills, and the out-of-door setting. If a child is bei 
ridden, then it would seem that a convalescent hom 
would be a more suitable place for him than a camp. 
A country convalescent home might give all the ad- 
vantages of the out-of-doors which a camp would 
offer and would be more suitable in terms of the 
child’s physical needs. It does not seem wise to send 
a bedridden child to a camp where the other children 
oye in a program which he cannot enjoy. 

If. Any referral of a physically handicapped child 
to camp must include a medical history from the 
medical agency or private physician primarily in 
charge of the child and a social history telling as 
much as possible of his adjustment in his family and 
community. Each camp will want to outline the in- 
formation which it feels is essential to enable it to 
carry out its particular program. The thought and 
care with which the referral is made will determine 
to a considerable extent the degree to which the camp 
is able to meet the child’s needs. 

IV. The camp should be expected to send a med- 
ical report and a report of the child’s social adjust- 
ment to the agencies responsible for his year-round 

(Continued on page 21) 
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if Polio Strikes 


Can Your Campa Gand a Searching Inspection and Kee Going 7 
Tf Not, Get K us y! 


Editor’s Note: This pertinent question is asked in the Health 
and Safety bulletin of the Boy Scouts of America, whose work in 
the study of polio as it affects camping is well-known. The inci- 
dence of the disease in 1944 was of great concern to camp directors, 
and health authorities have asked that every precaution be taken to 
make camps safe against this scourge next season. The following 
information is quoted from Boy Scout publications. 


|. General Recommendations from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
has compiled the following suggestions which will be 
helpful to residents of areas where poliomyelitis is 
on the march. 

“1. During an outbreak of infantile paralysis be 
alert to any early signs of illness or changes in nor 
mal state of health, especially in children. Do not 
assume that a stomach upset with vomiting, constipa- 
tion, diarrhea, severe headache or signs of a cold and 
fever are of no importance. These may be among 
the first symptoms of infantile paralysis. All chil- 
dren and adults sick with unexplained fever should 
be put to bed and isolated pending medical diagnosis. 

“2. Don’t delay calling a physician. Expert med- 
ical care given early may prevent many of the crip- 
pling deformities. Proper care from the onset may 
mean the difference between a life of crippling and 
normal recovery. 

“3. Today there is no known prevention or protec- 
tion against infantile paralysis. All that can be done 
is to provide the best possible care. Your doctor, 
your health officer and your local Chapter of The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis can and 
will do every thing in their power to see to it that 
your community is ready to meet an epidemic. 

“4. Observe these simple precautions: 

(a) Avoid overtiring and extreme fatigue from 
strenuous exercise. 

(b) Avoid sudden chilling such as would come 
from a plunge into extremely cold water on a very 
hot day. 

(c) Pay careful attention to personal cleanliness, 
such as thorough hand washing before eating. Hy- 
gienic habits should always be observed. : 

(d) If possible avoid tonsil and adenoid opera- 
tions during epidemics. Careful study has shown that 
such operations, when done during an epidemic, tend 
to increase the danger of contracting infantile paraly- 
sis in its most serious form. 
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(e) Use the purest milk and water you can. Keep 
flies away from food. While the exact means of 
spread of the disease is not known, contaminated 
water and milk are always dangerous and flies have 
repeatedly been shown to carry the infantile paralysis 
virus. 

(f)Do not swim in polluted water. 


(g) Maintain community sanitation at a high 
level at all times. 


(h) Avoid all unnecessary contact with persons 
with any illness suspicious of infantile paralysis. 


5. Don’t become hysterical if cases do occur in 
your neighborhood. While infantile paralysis is com- 
municable or catching during any outbreak, there are 
many who have such a slight infection that there are 
few or no symptoms. This large number of unrecog- 
nized infections is one of the reasons there is no prac- 
tical way of preventing the spread of the disease. But 
it is also reassuring to know that, of the many per- 
sons who become infected, few develop serious ill- 
ness and that, with good care, the majority who are 
stricken will make a satisfactory recovery. Remem- 
ber that although this is a frightful disease, needless 
fear and panic only cause more trouble. 


“6. Attempts to stop the spread of the virus by 
closing places where people congregate have been 
uniformly unsuccessful. The resulting disturbance 
to community life is a disadvantage. Today there is 
no way by which the spread of infantile paralysis can 
be completely stopped. 


“7. There is no known cure for infantile paralysis. 
Good medical care will prevent or correct some de- 
formities. But in about every fourth or fifth case 
there will be permanent paralysis that cannot be over- 
come. Do not believe those who for one reason or 
another promise to cure these cases. Be guided by 
sound medical advice if polio does strike in your 
family. 

“8. In almost all the counties of the United States 
there are local Chapters of The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis prepared to help health officers, 
doctors, nurses, hospitals, and patients in every way 
possible. Know your Chapter—ask its help if need- 
ed—and volunteer to help your Chapter so that it 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Report of ACA Program Committee 


Board Workshop = October, 1944 


It has been said many times that the strength of the 
American Camping Association lies in the Sections. But 
the work of any one Section, particularly the work of its 
program committee, is relatively weak without the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all other Sections. 

The Programming Group of the Workshop urges upon 
the Sections more consideration of the benefits to be de- 
rived by all camp leaders from coordinated, cooperative 
effort in a long-term program plan. 

This anticipates (1) that the Sections as formerly will 
continue to devote a large part of their meetings to local 
problems, and (2) that the Sections will welcome the op- 
portunity to devote at least a small part of their meetings 
to discussion or study of timely and pertinent subjects which 
other Sections will be studying concurrently. The findings 
of the cooperating Sections will then go through the Chicago 
office for further development in the American Camping 
Association workshops and conventions. Uniform report- 
ing, as described in the Camping Index plan, will facilitate 
cooperative studies among the Sections. 

Since there are many areas to explore in educational 
camping, it is a great temptation to be expansive in suggest- 
ing procedures and subject matter for the long-term program 
plan. At present, however, the Workshop group recom- 
mends that effort be concentrated on attaining goals under 
the following headings: 

Cooperative program plan initiating in the Sections. 

Practically every Section has had unique successes either 
in subject matter pursued, or in an unusual approach to a 
subject. The Workshop Group hopes that the Section Pro- 
gram Chairman will send a brief description of such unique 
successes to the Chicago office of the American Camping 
Association for the purpose of sharing these ideas with other 
Sections. Also, it will be helpful if each Section will sug- 
gest additional subjects and goals for inclusion in the long- 
term planning. 


II. Program subjects proposed for cooperative study. 


A. Major studies for the advancement of camping. 
Under this heading are suggested some of the more 
pressing subjects commanding the attention of all 
camp leaders, in preparation for changing condi- 
tions during these fast-moving war days and the 
immediate post-war future. If a section works on 
any of the following over-lapping and inter-related 
subjects, it is hoped that a report will be mailed as 

» ‘soon as possible to the Chicago office. 


4. The Contribution of Camping to Social Reconstruc- 
tion. 

a. Adjustments in camping education to prepare 
youth for new responsibilities toward family, 
work, citizenship, world relationships. 

b. Fundamental Democratic Practices in camp and 
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their interpretation in terms of world relation- 
ship. 

c. Values to be derived from the broadened social 
experiences (changed attitudes and apprecia- 
tions) of men and women returning from 
over seas. 


2. Social Gains through the Extension of Healthful 


Living and Educational Camping to more Boys 
and Girls. 


(Extension of more camping and higher stand- 


ards.) 


a. Coordination of all-year educational experiences 
in the home, school, camp and church. 

b. War-hastened changes in the philosophy of edu- 
cational camping. Public School Camps; Co- 
educational camps; Year-round camps; Family 
camps; Work camps. 

c. Camping education and guidance to satisfy the 
energy, capacity and freedom of youth today. 1. 
Means of sustaining war-created, worthy in- 
terests and attitudes toward work, community, 
nation-educational, emotional, spiritual. 2. Pre- 
vention of delinquency. 

d. Community planning of camping services. Census 
of needs: 1. Campers and families to be served ; 
2. Existing and required facilities, to meet 
needs; 3. Potential growth of various types 
of camps, including private camps. 


. Establishing Racial Good-Will through Camping. 


a. Practices which will help to adjust economic, cul- 
tural and educational differences in the social 
acceptances of other races. 

b. Inventory of agency aims, policies and experi- 
ences in work with mixed racial groups. 

c. Procedures to alleviate war-generated hatreds. 

d. Promoting activities in the camps of racial or min- 
ority groups to demonstrate their contribution 
toward racial good-will. 

e. Effects of changed attitudes and appreciations of 
service men and women returning from over 
seas. 

f. Selection and training of staff. 

g. Evaluation of desirable practices in developing 
racial good-will. 


. Appreciation of Genuine Work Values through 


Camping. j 
a. Counteracting false values of wartime employ- 
ment. 
b. Developing a sense of worthiness and usefulness. 
c. Making the educational experience of work more 
vital. Reviving the American pioneer spirit 
toward work. 
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d. Fostering independence to forestall excessive 


regulation. 
e. Interpreting work values in discussion groups. 
f. Plan for re-education of staff in attitudes toward 


work. 


B. Suggested nucleus list of general subjects for coopera- 


tive study among the Sections. 

The intention here is to assemble a list of general 
subjects which may prove helpful in the planning 
program by Program Chairman of the Sections. If 
a Section pursues any of these subjects and will ex- 
change reports (preferably in the standard Index 
form) with other Sections, the accumulated ideas 
will be useful, and will eliminate such unnecessary 
repitition in developing the subjects at future Section 
meetings or at American Camping Association work- 
shops and conventions: 


ph 


. Appraisal of war time camping in the light of 
youth’s heritage of fun and happiness. 

2. Essentials in training courses for camp leadership. 
Directors, Counselors, Apprentice Counselors, 
Older Campers. 

3. Administrative practices in directing the camp pro- 
gram, and plan for coordinating the work of the 
staff. Operational techniques. 

4. An effective plan for pre-season conference with 
the staff: specific information given to staff mem- 
bers at the opening of camp. 

. Pre-camp information to camper, and to parents: 
Information to campers at opening of season. 
Subjects covered; forms used. 

6. Post-war adjustments in personnel and the camp 

program. 

7. Form and content of character and activity reports 

to parents. Method; frequency; follow-up; rec- 

ords; etc. 


A 


C. Program subjects for which reports are now available 


in Camping Index form, to serve as the basis for 
further studies. 

The dates after the subjects refer to sessions of the 
New England Section from which the reports were 
derived. Whenever subsequent meetings return to 
a subject or a variation of it, the previous Index re- 
port is used as part of the basis for discussion. In 
pursuing these subjects, related resource material 
should be used as found in the Camping Magazine, 
and American Camping Association publications 
such as, Marks of Good Camping; Role of Camping 
in America Today; Camping—a Wartime Asset; 
Leadership for Camping; the Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Following are the available reports in the Camping 
Index Form: 


1. Aims and Standards (a major Index heading). The 
Most Effective Democratic Practices in Camp 2- 
26-44. Living in Camp 2-27-42. 

2. Campers. Choosing Experiences for the Best Growth 
of the Campers 2-8-42. Why Camp for Jack and 
Jane 2-8-41. 


3. Counselors. Personnel Practices Leading to an Ef- 
ficient, Loyal Staff 2-25-44. 


4. Programs. Liftime Enrichment from Evening 
Hours 2-7-41. 


D. Outline of Desirable Practices for Major Camp Ac- 


tivities. 

The Workshop Group recommends the development 
of outlines of desirable practices for several major 
camp activities as indicated below, and believe many 
camp leaders will welcome this kind of specific aid. 
The American Camping Association and Section 
Program Committees should cooperate in assembl- 
ing this resource material in concise, easily workable 
form which would carty the authoritative strength 
of pooled judgment and experience. At the outset, 
for example, one Section might start on an outline 
for Campcraft which should be offered for use and 
adaptation by camp leaders, with the explanation 
that it is not complete, nor the ultimate, but it repre- 
sents the Section’s best thought on the subject as of 
the latest revision date. 

After other Sections have worked on the same sub- 


ject endorsement might be anticipated by the Amer- 


ican Camping Association at a workshop conven- 
tion. Thus, several outlines prepared in the stand- 
ard Camping Index form, and frequently revised, 
would grow into a valuable handbook for director, 
counselors and trainees. The proven value, over 
many years, of the Red Cross Standards on Swim- 
ming, and the American Camping Association Canoe- 
ing Standards (now out of print) suggest the ap- 
proach to the potentialities of such outlines which 
tend not to standardize but to raise the level of 
good practice. 


E. Informative Statements about Educational Camping 


and the American Camping Association. 


III. Studies and Research of the American Camping Asso- 


ciation related to programming, especially in the Sec- 
tions. (See report of Studies and Research Committee. ) 


IV. American Camping Association publications, including 


The Camping Magazine, promoted as reference mate- 
rial and programming ideas, especially for the Sections. 
(See report of American Camping Association Publica- 
tions Committee. ) 


V. Adoption by the Sections of a uniform reporting system. 


Uniform reporting under the Camping Index plan has 
been adopted by several Sections. A description of the 
plan will be mailed to Section Presidents, and Secre- 
taries, upon request sent to the Chicago office. Sections 
may order sets of the Index description, punched sheets 
and tabs, at 25 cents a set plus packing and shipping 
charges. 


VI. Outline of Programming Techniques as a guide for Sec- 


tion planning. 
1. Selection of material 
a. Every Section should take a long-term view of its 
program; the responsibility for determining the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Henry M. Busch, author of “Goals for Camping 
in The New World Setting,” is executive director 
of the National Committee on Post War Immigra- 
tion, New York City. 


* * Kk 
George A. Mozealous who suggests camping ac- 
tivities “Round The Calendar” is director of pro- 


gram for the Detroit Area Council of the Boy Scouts. 
s&s se 


Sanford Solender, author of “Group Work and 
Camping,” is director of the Council Educational Al- 


liance, Cleveland. 
Kk ok * 


Dora M. Einert, reporting her visits to twenty-six 
summer camps, “I Listened and Looked,” is director 
of the East Harlem Youth Project, New York City. 

z& SF 


Emily H. Welch is very generous in sharing with 
the camping world what it is like to have been a 
camp director for a long, long time. She writes “A 
Milestone,” from her camp, Wabunaki. Miss Welch 
was national president of A.C.A. in 1932 and 1933. 


- Kk 
Ruby M. Jolliffe, who raises the question, “If 
V-Day Should Come During the Camp Season,” is 


Superintendent, Camp Department, Palisades Inter- 


state Park. 
* * * 


William M. Grimshaw, author of ‘““The Conduct 
and Implications of DaysCamping,” is professor ot 
Education in the School of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. This 
article is a report on the author’s doctoral study en- 
titled, “The Administration of Day Camps in the 
United States.” This study was submitted to the 
School of Education, New York University, October, 
1941, 





CONGRATULATIONS TO NEW SECTIONS 


We are glad to announce two new Sections of the 
A.C.A. They come in neat alphabetical order, filling 
in the gap between Allegheny Section and Chicago. 

ARIZONA SECTION. Officers: George Miller, 
President; Taylor Roberts, Vice President; Elnora 
Larkin, Secretary; Jerome Delvih, Treasurer. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK. Officers: Adj. Wm. E. 
Chamberlain, President; Cornelia A. Woolf, Vice 
President; Jean M. Maxwell, Secretary-Treasurer. 

We are sure, from the reports of our Executive 
Secretary, Thelma Patterson, that they will do much 
to fill in the gaps that now exist in our camping set- 
up in the United States, and thus extend camping to 
more children. ) 





DEHYDRATED FOODS 
Have a Lig Future in Your 


FOOD PROGRAM 


ERFECT for camping trips _..one Soup with Bacon . . . Dehydrated Bouillon 


Powder . . . Dehydrated French Dressing 
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man can carry enough to feed a 
troop—and water is the only neces- 
sary ingredient to be added. EQUAL- 
LY perfect for your kitchen because 
they store away into a minimum of 
space ... and are always ready to 
give a nutritive, flavorable addition 
to your menu. Easy to prepare... 


ALL POINT FREE. 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST 


Dehydrated Chicken Soup Base with Chicken 
. . . Dehydrated Beef Soup Base .. . Dehy- 
drated Green Pea Soup... Dehydrated Bean 


Mix... Dehydrated Bar-B-O Sauce Mix .. 
Dehydrated Spaghetti Sauce Mix ... Dehy- 
drated Gravy Powder. 


. as well as a complete line of Sauces, 
Peanut Butter, Marmalade and Creme Pud- 
ding Mixes. 


ome 


A catalog of our 
complete line of 
FOOD SPECTAL- 
TIES may be had 
FREE by writing 
to: 


PFAELZER BROTHERS itctico inc 


FOOD SPECIALTIES FOR CAMPS 
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Camper's Medical 
Reimbursement 
Coverage 


Costs the Camp 
Nothing! 


Send us the doctors’, nurses’, hospital 
and X-Ray bills 


We pay them promptly and Dad never 
sees them 


We never knew a camp to have this 
coverage one year and not have it 
thereafter 


COST: 


$5.00 per child for full season for pri- 
vate or commercial camps or 50c per 


week for Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Scouts, 


etc. 
Good aie ON, D 
Protection fe J 


=> ACCIDENT i 11) INSURANCE: 


A postal card 
will bring you 


The Sign of 









full information RUTLAND. VT, 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


We serve camyas prom coast to coast 


Goals for Camping see 
(Continued from page 4) 


competent counsellors. More than ever we need 
camp leadership training institutes, for it does no 
good to say that camping should give children a 
happy experience, rich in diversified activities, if the 
counsellors do not know what to do in camp. Our in- 
stitutes must then stress activities and skills, all the 
while attempting to help the counsellors develop in- 
sight and a sense of values. 


If we are to make the most of our opportunities, 
we must conduct much of this leadership training out 
of doors in the camp setting, in practical demonstra- 
tions and try-outs of our skills. 


Every community needs the benefits of an institute 
and all communities in New York State may have 
them, for the New York State Committee on Or- 
ganization Camping has funds available to help local 
communities set up institutes. If the local commu- 
nities will provide the basic staff for the routine prob- 
lems and activities of camping, the New York State 
Committee on Organization Camping will furnish 
the funds with which to secure the services of two 
or three of the outstanding figures in the national 
camping field. 

The necessity for attempting to train leadership is 
more important now than ever before, for we are de- 
prived by the war situation of the large resources of 
trained counsellors we draw upon in peace time. We 
must use young, inexperienced counsellors and older, 
less enthusiastic people. 


But above all we have the responsibility of con- 
ducting the best camps possible, because the privilege 
of camping this summer has been bought with a great 
price: by the Poles whose liberty and people were 
murdered; by the French, who fought a losing bat- 
tle because they never understood what they were 
up against; by the British who, alone, held the Nazis 
off for a year and a half; by the Chinese, who held 
up the Japs for five years; by the Russians, who 
struck the heaviest blows of the year; by all the men 
of the United Nations who gave up their peace-time 
pursuits—and many gave up their lives—to turn the 
tide of history. We are using bought time, but we 
have not paid for it. Therefore, we have a special 
obligation to use it well. 


How would American fighters want us to use it? 
They want to create a world in which children can 
be safe; children can grow up free to be the best 
kind of people they may become; children can be 
happy. They would want American kids to be in 
camp. Therefore take this summer’s leadership as an 
opportunity to do for the boys in the service what 
they can’t do. 

Camping in modern times is serious business, so 
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serious that patriotic Americans interested in develop- 


ing living memorials to the men who sacrificed their 
lives in this war, are adopting camping as one of the 
ways to honor our dead. 


This is the time to set standards high. This is the 
time to recognize that camp directorship is a full- 
time job. This is the time to recognize that training 
for adequate counsellor performance cannot be 
achieved in one week before camp and in one week 
after camp... 

These are the most challenging times in which 
men ever lived and these are the most challenging 
times in which to conduct camps. Only as we set for 
ourselves and try to realize new goals which are re- 
interpretations, in our modern setting, of the best 
mankind has yet achieved, can we be true to our 
trust. 





Suggested Standards for Camp Referrals 


(Continued from page 15) 


care. The nature of these reports will be determined 
by the way in which they are to be used. For ex- 
ample, the information included in the report to a 
clinic might be quite different from the information 
which a school would find most useful. 

It is chiefly through such reports that the child’s 
camp experience can be integrated with his year~ 
round life, and it is felt that care and thoughtfulness 
in the making of such reports is an important part 
of the camp’s responsibility. 

V. The camp should assume the responsibility for 
deciding which children it can accept. This selection 
should be made on the basis of all reports and not 
on the basis of quotas to social and medical agencies. 
It is important that each camp find those children 
whom it can most adequately serve, and this can- 


‘not always be assured by routinely accepting a cer- 


tain number of children from each referring agency. 


Each camp should determine its own requirements 
for entrance and the medical agency primarily re- 
sponsible for the child’s care should carry out any 
necessary preparations, such as dental care, immuniza- 
tions, assuring freedom from any contagious or in- 
fectious conditions, etc. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Want a camp job? Need counselors, a camp cook, phy- 
sician, or assistant? Want to buy, sell, rent or lease a 
camp? Advertise your wants economically in this sec- 
tion. Rates: $2.00 minimum for 5 line insertion. Figure 
eight words, per line. Additional lines 40c each. Send 
your copy, accompanied by check, by the 15th of month 
for insertion in our next issue. 
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NO GRIMP 


GAMP GRAFTS 


F ascinating and 
Instructive P rojects 


for Boys and Girls 


LEATHERCRAFT—Belts, axe sheaths, leather costume 
jewelry, etc. 


METALCRAFT—Aluminum for hammering, raising, and 
drawing to replace copper and brass. 


BRAIDING AND KNOTTING ... PLASTICS — Many 
Other Crafts. 


Projects for supervised group work and for individual 
creative expression. 


[SSSR eeees Free on Request '***2sssss0; 


A REALLY COMPLETE 
CRAFTS CATALOGUE 


You will find Fellowcrafters' New Four- 
teenth Catalogue, just off the press, the 
most comprehensive listing of crafts ma- 
terials, tools, projects, project kits, books 
and instruction manuals ever offered. In- 
cludes Priority Data. No need for war to 
slow down the creative impetus that only 
craft work engenders in young folk. 


SSSSSSRSSRESERBSSSESSEERERBR EEE EEe 
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Nineteen Distributors Are Ready to Serve Your Needs. 
ek Ga.—Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest Ave., 


Boise, Idaho—The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

Boston 16, Mass—Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio—The A. E. Wilde Co., 136 West 7th St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio—Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St. 
Chicago 10, Ill.—Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No. 


LaSalle St. 
Denver 2, Colo.—H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 
Detroit 26, Mich.—Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, T.H.—N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St., 
(P.O. Box 1556). 


a “on 2, Kentucky—Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main 
t. 


Los Angeles 55, Calif.—Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply Div- 
ision, 736-738 So. Broadway 


Nashville 3, Tenn.—Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd Ave. N. 
New York 7, N.Y.—Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park PI. 


Philadelphia 6, Pa.—Garrett-Buchanan Co., School Supply Dept., 
12-20 So. 6th St. 


Portland 4, Oregon—J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 
Richmond 9, Va.—Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 W. Main St. 
St. Paul 1, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 East 


1xt t. 
Syracuse 1, N.Y.—Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-545 E. Genesee St. 
CANADA: Toronto—Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 


ail 
OL] 130 CLARENDON ST. 
ellowcratters$ 8OSTON 16 MASS. 











Day Camping care 
(Continued from page 8) 


camping adventure found best in rugged, wooded 
areas with hills, streams, and nature’s attractiveness. 
Finally, there should be qualified leadership gained 
through training and experience in the area of teach- 
ing or administrative responsibility to be assumed. 

To the pioneers of this extraordinary camping 
program who focused their progressive thinking on 
the child and his interests much should be attributed. 
Irrespective of the type of social agency sponsoring 
it, the day-camp under proper guidance is said to have 
not only promoted daytime programs comparable to 
those of the best traditional youth camps but also to 
have become instrumental in conveying the meaning 
of camping-education generally. It has further helped 
to establish public confidence in an outdoor-living 
program for youth and has devoted itself especially 
to the equality of opportunity principle for boys and 
girls. 


Statement Regarding the Bibliography 


Space for this presentation does not permit publi- 
cation of the reference materials. The bibliography 





used in this study contained over fifty primary and 
secondary references. Obviously the reference list 
was not long. It was, however, exhaustive at the time 
of its completion. Persons desiring to gain further 
information concerning the study and the bibliog- 
raphy will find the dissertation available in the 
library of the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. The study can also be 
located at the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Group Work and Camping see 


(Continued from page 11) 


tion of camping with the profession of group work 
which is usually practiced in youth-serving agencies 
throughout the year can advance this trend. 

Organized camping has an unexcelled opportunity 
to provide young people with vital social experience 
in group living. With Barbara Ellen Joy, we firmly 
believe that the quality of organized camping will 
continue to grow as the practices of the field assume 
professional stature. Let us recognize that this goal 
for camping can best be furthered through identify- 
ing its aspirations with the emerging profession of 
group work. 








SAFE WATER... 


to justify their confidence 


, = campers naturally assume that you are providing a safe water supply. 
If there is the slightest doubt, you are risking the confidence on which a 
lifelong reputation may depend. 

The only safe water is a sterilized water — and chlorination is universally 


accepted as the most effective and practical method of sterilization. 






x. Sy 
‘ ) pee y - “The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water” Yy 


WALLACE & TIERNAN sow, we 
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NEWARK 1. e@ 


W&T Hypochlorinators, developed specifically for chlorinating small 
water .supplies safély without skilled supervision, are simple to install, 
economical in operation, and meet all requirements of local and state health 
authorities. Write today for Bulletin 178. 
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If Polio Strikes 


(Continued from page 16) 
will be able to render the necessary services. * 
Il. Specific Suggestions for Applying These Recom- 
mendations 

“Every Council’s Health and Safety and Camping 
Committee should—right now—make a very strict 
inspection of its camp to determine if all is well with 
its sanitary equipment and that its camp program ts 
not too exhausting. 

“Here are a few suggestions: 

“Get rid of flies in mess halls and kitchens by swat- 
ting, catching them with sticky fly paper, or traps. 

“Prevent entrance by: repairing screens; corking 
openings around the screens or window frames (this 
can be done with pulp made from newspapers soaked 
in water). Make screen doors fit by adding strips or 
planing. 

“Eliminate particles of food which will attract or 
feed flies. 

“Clean up the area around the kitchen by: raking, 
burning or burying all rubbish, food particles, manure 
and other material which may attract flies; placing fly 
traps at strategic points; keeping garbage cans tight- 
ly covered, absolutely clean, and the ground on which 
they rest sprinkled with lime. If privies are in use, 
the seat covers should fit tightly and be rigged so 
that they will fall in place when not in use. The 
vault should be fly tight and kept dark. 

“In those sections where this disease is known to 
exist an effort should be made to prevent physical 
exhaustion from overplay or overwork. As applied to 
Scout camps, all activities that require great exertion 
and speed should be slowed up and the period of 
exertion shortened. Swimming period should be 
limited to thirty minutes when the water is warm and 
reduced to twenty or even ten minutes when the 
water temperature is below 72 degrees. The ten hour 
sleep rule and the one hour siesta period after lunch 
should be strictly enforced. 

“With the country in a state of alarm over in- 
creased juvenile delinquency, it is most important 
that camps be kept in operation just as long as pos- 
sible. To close them because there were a few cases 
in the county the camp occupied, is neither good 
judgment nor good protection. Why should our 
camps, where conditions are excellent, close when 
stores, moving-picture houses and theatres remain 
open, busses and trains continue to be overcrowded, 
and juvenile misconduct with its attendant dangers is 
rampant? If the health authorities decree it then you 
must close, but don’t be scared into doing so by a 
few hysterical people of narrow vision.” ** 


***When Polio Strikes,’? Publication No. 51, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc., reprinted from June 1944 issue of Health and 


Safety, BSA. 


on “If Polio Strikes,’ Health and Safety, Boy Scouts of America, June 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 
and EQUIPMENT 


- for - 





CAMPS — HOTELS — RESTAURANTS 
- INSTITUTIONS 


Located in the Heart of the 
Northeastern Camping Section 





Since 1877 


H. A. JOHNSON Co. 


221 STATE ST.., 


BOSTON 9, MASS. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


28 N. MOORE ST., 
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how to get inquiries 
and enrollments from 
desirable boys and girls 


x* * * 


“I am pleased to tell you that... we were able to 
trace 8!/, direct enrollments to our advertising in the 
Herald Tribune ... Then, we received direct from your 
bureau 2 registrations . .. making a total enrollment 
through the new York Herald Tribune of 10!/, full sea- 
son campers.” 


(Susquehanna Camp for Boys, New Milford, Pa.) 


* * * 


“I am very much pleased with the returns which we 
received from the Herald Tribune this year and feel 
that we owe a great deal to you. The cost of each 
registration was unusually low and the type of girl 
who came through the advertising in the Herald Tribune 
was very fine.” 

(Camp Cowasset, North Falmouth, Massachusetts ) 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SERVICE 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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Report of ACA Program Committee 


(Continued from page 18) 


underlying theme should be borne by the Exec- 
utive Committee. Planning details of current 
meetings would be the function of the Program 
Committee. (1) Subjects listed under the 
Camping Index are suggested for consideration. 
(2) Continuity of personnel of the Executive 
Committee is desirable for efficient long-term 
planning. Hence election on only part of the 
Committee annually with members to serve at 
least three, preferably four, years is recom- 
mended. 


b. Try to discover the needs of the majority of 
camps. We suggest submitting to the member- 
ship, topics developed at the Workshop, with 
the request that they check those which appeal 
to them. 


‘ 


c. Resource Material. (1) American Camping As- 
sociation Publications; Camping Magazine; 
Workshop Reports; Camping Index. (2) Lo- 
cal Resources. | 


d. The program should include material for creat- 
ing a spirit of good fellowship; for building 
morale. (1) Singing. (2) Seating arrangements 
at meals; round tables rather than banquet 


board. 


2. Method of Presentation of Material 


a. If by a lecture, the speaker should be an expert, 
having information not generally shared by the 
group. 

b. If through a panel discussion, the members of 
the panel, preferably a small group, should 
meet previously and agree on the ends to be 
achieved. They should represent different points 
of view and, likewise, attempt before the panel 
discussion, to ascertain the ideas pro and con, 
of several members at large. A majority of the 
panel should be able to reach definite conclu- 
sions. Choosing a leader capable of keeping 
the discussion to the point, summarizing and 
drawing conclusions, is, therefore, of prime 
importance. 


c. The conference method is suggested where: (1) 
The members have had considerable experience 
in the problem. (2) They feel a real need. (3) 
They believe they are capable of doing some- 
thing about the problem. (4) The group can 
be limited to approximately 25. (5) The leader 
has ability to hold discussion to the problem 
under consideration; to ask thought-provoking 
questions; and to summarize the principle ideas 
developed. 

d. The seminar method; as above, except a resource 
person with much experience should be a mem- 
ber of the group for consultation. 











the big AM ot SUNFILLED 


Pure, concentrated 


ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 
ooo Gt their best 





28 OUNCE 
institutional! con- 
tainer for lesser 
quantity daily re- 
quirements 


6 OUNCE 
container for 
home use and 
overseas gift 


RRS 
Dy SS yattete Se) 


Ninna nan 


GUNFILLED 







/, ‘AM the big 128 ounce Sunfilled container ca- 
pable of providing 256 4-ounce servings of deli- 
cious, healthful juice, comparable in flavor, body, 
nutritive values and vitamin C content to freshly 
squeezed juice of high quality fruit. 


/; ‘AM free from adulterants, preservatives or for- 
lifiers ... and am especially valuable in post-opera- 
tive and infant feeding, because my indigestible 
peel oil content has been scientifically reduced to 
but .001%. 


| AM able to offer outstanding economies in 
time, labor and cost-per-serving. A single attend- 
‘ant can prepare any desired quantity and return me 
to the refrigerator where an unused balance will 
keep for weeks if no moisture or water is added. 


/, ‘AM the answer to your personnel shortage 
problem. No bulky fresh fruit crates to handle. No 
inspection, cutting and reaming of fruit. No refuse 
to dispose of. You simply add water as directed and 
serve. 


ORDER TODAY and request price list on other time and 
money-saving Sunfilled quality products. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC, 


Dunedin, Florida 
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TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY CAMP 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


a 
1945 Schedule 
June 24-June 30 Aug. 29-Sept. 4 


A concentrated course in ARCHERY for ARCHERY 
COUNSELORS and INSTRUCTORS 
2 


ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES:— 

Normal Course: $35.00; Recreational Plan: $30.00; Vacation 
Plan: $25.00. Rates include cabin, meals, etc. as well as tuition. 
For descriptive folder write: 

MRS. E. B. MILLER 

Director Teela-Wooket Archery Camp 
450 W. 24TH ST. 16C NEW YORK, N.Y. 











e. The workshop method: involves the assignment 

: of specific subjects for study and research, and 
is especially designed for long-term planning. 

f. A combination of C, D, and E is possible. 

g. Aids: (1) Visual—movies, stills; (2) Demon- 

stration—especially of skills; (3) Exhibits— 

: photos, charts, diagrams, specimens, etc. 

h. Avoid planning too full a schedule, so that you 
may keep strictly to schedule. Punctuality is a 
very desirable feature. 


3. Who Presents Material. 

| a. Canvass the talent in your own Section. 

} b. Use local resources, such as—educators, person- 
nel directors, food purveyors, pediatricians, 
psychiatrists, historical societies (as for camp 
fire material), insurance consultants, hotel 
stewards, dieticians, Government Bureaus, U. 
S. Forest Service, Public Health Bureau, etc. 

c. Select an individual who will have full responsi- 
bility for securing program talent. He should: 
(1) Outline the scope of the subject matter to 
be presented so that a prospective speaker, mem- 
ber of panel or seminar leader shall have a 
clear idea of the problem to be discussed. (2) 
Agree on all financial arrangements. (3) Fol- 
low up each individual before the time of the 

meetings to assure a clear understanding of his 

appointment. (4) See that he is cordially 
greeted upon arrival, and duly thanked for his 
part in the meeting. 

4. Place of Meetings. | 

a. The physical setting should be interestingly and 
attractively arranged, and as far as possible, be 
in harmony with the subject. 

Camp skills could be taught best in camp set- 
| ting; commissaty information might be given 
: in a hotel. 

: b. The place of meeting should be reasonably ac- 

cessible and the accommodations adequate. 


5. Time of Meetings. 
a. Availability of desired, suitable meeting places. 
b. Lack of conflict with other interests. 








c. Scheduled well in advance—for a year, if possible. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CAMP EXECUTIVES 


know the popularity of crafts with boys and 





girls in summer camps and they also know 
that 


THE METAL CRAFTS 


are the most popular. Rings, pins, bracelets 










and other pieces of jewelry made at camp 






have a particular interest for campers. 






fe 


Camp Directors and Counselors 






know the importance of high grade equip- 
ment and materials. Ask for catalog CA 






and mention this magazine and camp con- 






nection. 
* 









METAL CRAFT SUPPLY COMPANY 
10 THOMAS STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 









TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 
No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the stand- 
ard marking method at schools and camps everywhere is 


Cash's WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership dis- 
putes. Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or 
stamped—for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand 
up better under hard usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 


Write for information, samples, and prices 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name 
quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 
Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


CASH’S 2 xeric Com, 
WOVEN NAMES 
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CAMP DIRECTORS 


can we help you!!! 


518 camps and schools use the Camp Archery Association to 
“put over” their archery program. 
The C. A. A. Offers: 
1. A nationally recognized program 
Diplomas without charge 
Attractive awards | 
Assistance in setting up an archery program that 
will appeal to all your campers 


mw N 


Write for a descriptive brochure and a sample set of dip- 
lomas. Address—F. D. Stern, Secretary. 


CAMP ARCHERY ASSOCIATION 


170 West 81st Street New York 24, N.Y. 





6. Promotion 
a. Stimulate interest through the unusual. 
Illustrate announcements. 

b. Follow up meeting with report to all members, 
or send some high-light of the sessions to 
catch interest, and to arouse curiosity and a de- 
sire to attend the next gathering. 

c. Commercial exhibits are suggested as an addi- 
tional attraction because they provide helpful 
information on many personal problems. Should 
be attempted only when the prospective attend- 
ance justifies the exhibitors’ investment. 


CAMP DIRECTORS! 
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Perfect for Campers or Visitors 


PREFABRICATED 
Summer Cottages 


Limited number, display 
samples made for N. Y. 
Dept. Stores. Walls, roof, 
in sections. that bolt to- 
gether . . . no need for 
skilled labor. One spacious 
room, three large windows, 
insulated. Homesote roof 
and Cedar Bungalow sid- 
ing. Shipment Now! 


NO PRIORITY 
REQUIRED! 


179°° 


Phone Evergreen 7-3356 or Wire, visit: 
PORTABLE COTTAGE CORPORATION 
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Ententain You Campena 
WITH MOVIES 


Rent 16 mm. sound films 50c per reel. 
25c. Large selection. Late releases. 
carefully selected. 


Silents 
All films 


Write Dept. C for FREE Catalog 


UNION COUNTY FILM SERVICE 
128 Chestnut St. 
ROSELLE PARK, NEW JERSEY 
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(coks fon Camp 


The Womans Press offers a variety of books 
for the camp leader featuring camp planning 
and program, the camp reading room, camp 
recreation, campfire discussions and dramatics. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 























441 Porter Ave., Brooklyn 22,N.Y. ————— 


ACA Annual Meeting and Workshops 


The ACA Board of Directors annual meeting is 
scheduled for April 6, 7, and 8, 1945, at Sunset 
Camp, Bartlett, Illinois. Each section is entitled to 
two representatives. 

In addition to the important business of the annual 
meeting, there will be four workshop groups on the 
convention subjects, with outstanding leaders. Roy 
Sorenson will act as coordinator for the workshops 
and will give the ciosing summary. 





Bean’s Dehydrated Potatoes 


Are the finest Maine Potatoes and are the 
same as used in making dehydrated potatoes 
under strict Government regulations. These 
are a great advantage over bulky bag pota- 
toes for Hunters and Campers. Apartment 
dwellers will find them very convenient be- 
cause of the light weight and small space re- 
quired. Potatoes may be put to soak when 
you leave in the morning, and after cooking 
ten minutes at night are ready to eat. Print- 
ed recipes with every package. Prices: 4 oz. 
waterproof can (4 servings) 25c postpaid. 1 Ib. 
sealed box, 94c postpaid, east of Miss. 


Write for free sample—2 servings 
L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport 196, Me. 
Mfrs. Fishing & Camping Specialties 
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Studies and Research 


Committee Reviews 


Minimum Essentials for a Safe Waterfront and Standards 
Exceeding Minimum Essentials 
By Betty Spears. (Obtainable through interlibrary loan 
from the Librarian of the Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, Wellesley College, by the request of 
a qualified librarian only.) June, 1944. 
An exhaustive study of standards for the construction, 
equipment, and layout of camp waterfronts. 


The Singing Caller 
By Ann Hastings Chase and associates. (Association Press, 
347 Madison, New York, N.Y.) Price: $1.50. 


Those interested in square dancing will wish to purchase 
this book. Directions for the dance steps and figures are 
arranged in parallel columns with the words of the calling. 
Lively sketches animate the text. 


Creative Personalities Series, Volume | and Il. 
Edited by Philip H. Lotz. (Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son, New York, N.Y.) Price: $1.25° each. 


Volume I, entitled “Vocations and Professions’ contains 
informative accounts of fourteen talented men who attained 
professional prominence and occupational achievement that 
is Outstanding but not impossible to emulate. Volume I], 
“Women Leaders,” tells the stories of women who have 
changed human history through the projects to which they 
devoted their efforts. Camp directors who emphasize the 
vocational angle will be interested in these two volumes. 


Health and First Aid 
By Dr. Morris Fishbein and Dr. Leslie Irwin. (Lyons & 
Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill.) 1944. 


An excellent text to use in teaching first aid in camp. 
There are three major features which make it useful: 1. 
Summaries that really review important things to remem- 
ber; 2. Objective tests that cover the high points of the 
lessons and measure the accomplishment of the student; 3. 
Practical problems of actual situations in which first aid 
knowledge must be applied in a practical way. 


The Report on the University of Michigan Fresh Air Camp, 
Summer 1944. 
By Robert Rosema, Resident Director. 


This report, along with the report of the Coordinator, 
make very interesting reading. It faces in frank detail the 
problems encountered in operating an inter-agency camp, 
including operational, leadership, records, public relations 
and the methods of working with the agencies which re- 
ferred the campers to the camp. The problems were many 
and varied and the way in which the Director met them 
and the recommendations he makes should be of deep inter- 
est to all who run camps along similar lines. This camp, 
operated by the University of Michigan, serves also as a 
Workshop for young men and women desiring graduate 
credit in the fields of education and sociology. It is pos- 
sible to join this staff on a basis which will provide tuition, 
room and board on a scholarship basis. Academic courses 
are given in the camp during the camp season with the 
camp itself serving as the laboratory. 
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Recreation for Men 
(National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 10, N.Y.) Price: $1.25. 
A guide to the planning and conducting of recreation 


activities for men’s groups. Includes indoor activities, 

drama, music and hobbies, outdoor games, winter and water 

sports, canoe stunts and races. A good bibliography follows 
each chapter. Very good for boys’ camps. 

Recreation While on the Mend, in Hospitals and at Home. 
(National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 10, N.Y.) Price: $1.25. 

Much careful thought was used in the compilation of this 
pamphlet, which is very good. Obviously it is timely, espe- 
cially since one chapter is devoted to adapting activities to 
individual and group needs in military and general hos- 
pitals. It would be useful in camps during the “mending” 
process. 





| Listened and Looked 


(Continued from page 14) 
their new role, yet all that was available to them was 
the time which the busy director or head counsellor 
was valiantly trying to squeeze from his already full- 
time assignment. It would seem incontestable that we 
owe them the full time of several specially selected 
staff members, rather than such borrowed time. 

A re-alignment of the skilled staff seems indicated 
when, due to the war situation, young people from 
fifteen to twenty years of age are used as full counsel- 
lors with responsibility for a cabin group, rather than 
as junior counsellors who assist experienced ones. 
Through continuous in-service training, creative 
supervision and consultation service, such skilled staff 
can provide young workers with a resource and a 
support for their own insecurity. Where such help 
is not available, I believe sensitive young counsellors, 
who are potentially excellent material, become baffled 
and discouraged; while less adequate ones assume 
increasingly authoritarian attitudes and may even 
become decidedly punitive. Another big vantage 
point in developing a staff of young counsellors dur- 
ing the present emergency is that a camp may hope 
to retain their services for several years, whereas col- 
lege juniors and seniors may frequently only serve 
one season before full time positions conflict with 
summer jobs. 

In conclusion I would like to suggest, since the 
camp director cannot escape setting the stage for a 
ten-week continuous performance, that he define his 
own function ahead of the camp season so that in 
selecting the staff, he may protect himself from the 
undesirable position of pinch-hitting for the nurse, 
dietitian, statistician, bookkeeper or chauffeur! Only 
thus can the skillful director assure himself time to 
carry his appropriate responsibilities in the way which 
is in accordance with his understanding of the way 
of life in camp. 
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TO GET MORE 


CAMP ENROLLMENTS 
THIS YEAR 


Make the Chicago Daily News your repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan Chicago area. 
Through this newspaper’s columns you can 
effectively reach that audience of families who 
are your best prospects for camp enrollments. 
The Chicago Daily News is ““Chicago’s HOME 
Newspaper.” Its audience is a HOME audience. 


Send a supply of your camp literature 
to the Chicago Daily News School, 
College and Camp Bureau and, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part, 
it will be displayed and distributed. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 69 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper . . . 
Its Place in The Home Is One of 
Respect and Trust 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 














wenn : 


Motion Pictures 


FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 


16 mm. Sound 16 mm. Silent 
8 mm. Silent 


Complete Program at Special Camp Rates In- 
clude: 


PARAMOUNT — 20TH CENTURY FOX 
UNIVERSAL, ETC. 


Independent and Religious Features 
Comedy - Travel - Sports and Cartoon Shorts 


* 
Book early to secure the best choice of pictures 
Catalogues and lists mailed on request 
& 
ACCESSORIES FOR YOUR PROJECTOR - SCREENS 
PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
of the North East, Inc. | 


438 STUART STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Camp Suppliers Since 1923 


— —_— oO 
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Camping ‘Round the Calendar 
(Continued from page 6) 


Preparing for a fall, winter or spring trip calls for 
a new set of camping and hiking plans but they fol- 
low the pattern familiar to all “out of camp’’ trips. 
Let’s prepare Jimmie and Billy (or Joan and Jane, if 
you prefer) and the others for a camping or hiking 
trip during some season of the year other than sum- 
mer. 

If the group is not accustomed to all-weather hik- 
ing and camping, then most certainly the first trip 
should be an easy one-day or one-afternoon affair. 
The age and ability of the campers will dictate the 
length of the trip. First of all, we want to be sure 
to have a destination in mind. It would be well to 
let mother and dad have that information. We should 
try to find some place where we can warm up a bit 
before the return trip if the weather is at all chilly or 
damp. Let us hope that if your camp is close at hand, 
it has one or more buildings set up for all-weather 
use. If not, then you may know of some such nearby 
camp and can secure its use. Lacking either of these, 
perhaps your cottage at the lake or the cottage of a 
friend can serve this purpose. Or then again, there 
may be a park building available. We hope it has 
a stove of some sort both for cooking and heating. 


Please don’t drive right to your destination. Let’s 
hike a bit—at least a few miles. There’s such a ten- 
dency to slip indoors and get cozily settled by the fire 
before we've even had a chance to experience the ex- 
hilerating thrill of a crisp fall day or the tingle of the 
winter wind or the soul-filling joy of the first spring 
days. We'll have a lot of fun along the way trying to 
decide whether those tracks were made by a wolf or 
merely by the dog down the road. And the scurrying 
rabbits will leave mystifying trails in the snow of 
winter or soft moist earth of early spring. A pause 
along the trail for a good healthy and hearty “dis- 
cussion” as to whether the bark of this tree indicates 
it is a hickory will be considerably worthwhile if 
you've remembered to stow a nature book in your 
musette bag (unless you know). 

Perhaps you've a group of Jimmies and Billys with 
you on this trip and have gone a bit deluxe by hav- 
ing an advance guard prepare the cabin so that it will 
be warm and toasty for them. Well, save that as a 
surprise—it'll be a pleasant one. And the dads who 
have gone ahead to prepare the way will be every bit 
as enthusiastic about this out-of-summer outing as 
will be the youngsters on his expedition. 

Whether or not a hot meal is prepared depends 
upon the previous ability and experience of the camp- 
ers. They should have a hot drink. Prepared cocoa is 
suggested or perhaps you can heat up some choco- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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late milk, that is, if it has been packed in newspaper 
so that it won’t freeze. Sandwiches will do the trick 
for this one-day trip, provided, of course, there are 
enough of them. Hot soup will help, too. A candy 
bar is a good idea. (A youngster will concede this 
point at any time.) : 

Remember, the first thing we want to teach is what 
to wear. The simplest rule to apply is this: “If you 
didn’t bring it with you, you can’t put it on.” If, on 
the other hand, you are wearing too much, it’s quite 
easy to “peel” if you begin to perspire. Several layers 
of porous wool with an outside covering of closely 
woven, wind-repelling cotton or animal hide is the 
best type of clothing. Keeping dry is all-important; 
moisture conducts heat away from the body. If Jimmy 
or Billy (oh, yes, or Joan or Jane) begins to become 
overheated in cold weather, some clothing should 
be removed and then put back on when he begins to 
cool off. 

So, our first lesson for Jimmie or Billy, or Joan 
and Jane, is that he should wear layers of woolen 
clothing, perhaps light in weight, but warm, rather 
than one or two very heavy garments. A pair of wool 
sox next to the skin, then another pair over these 

both of medium weight, though both need not be 
wool) will keep the feet comfortable if hikers wear 
shoes of sufficient size to accommodate easily the 
extra sox. During the cold weather, don’t stop to dry 
off shoes or sox unless you can find protection from 
the wind and can build a fire. You'll find they don't 
fit well without these aides. 

Well, Jimmie and Billy AND Joan and Jane are 
waiting in the house down the street. Let’s stop by 
and get them and we'll take an afternoon trip as our 
first step toward “Camping ’Round the Calendar.” 





CORRECTION OF TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS 
IN REVISED CONSTITUTION OF ACA: 


1. Constitution — ARTICLE IV — Section 1 — 
should read: 
The Officers of this Association shall consist of 
a President, Vice-President, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer to be elected biennially (instead of 
bi-annually) by vote of delegates of chartered 
Sections at the Annual Meeting... 


2. By-Laws — ARTICLE I, Section 2 — should 
read — 
Only paid-up members, Camp, Sustaining and 
Active (instead of Honorary) members of the 
Sections, shall have the privilege of voting and 
holding office in this association. 





CANOES WANTED in first-class condition. Size 18 feet 
long x 36 inch beam, flat bottom preferred. Write and 


state price and size to Box B-1l1, The Camping Maga- 
zine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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CLASSIFIED WANTS 





HELP WANTED 





HEAD COUNSELOR WANTED for girls private summer camp 
near Conway N. H.; established ten years, beautifully locat- 
ed and well equipped. Applicants must have best of qualifi- 
cations and experience. Write Box B-13, The Camping Mag- 
azine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





WANTED: Experienced Camp Director to take financial inter- 
est in Maryland waterfront camp near Washington. Beautiful 
115 acre site; several buildings; improved and equipped. 
Director must secure personnel and maintain responsibility 
of operation; owner maintain property and assist in securing 
following. Write Box B-5, The Camping Magazine, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, IIl. 





FOR SALE 





For Sale—at close of 1945 season. Camp equipped for 50— 
with unlimited space for expansion. Located near Ely, Minn- 
esota. Ideal in every way for either boys or girls. For particu- 
lars write to Frank J. Winters, 735 William St., River Forest, III. 





WISCONSIN CAMP RESORT—near Rhinelander. 100 acres, 
17 room modern house. Four cabins, one accomodating 25 
boys or girls. Modernly equipped. Electricity. Electric pump. 
Considerable lake frontage, waterfront equipment includes 
four boats, swimming platform, dock. Suitable boys’ or girls’ 
camp. Sacrifice, $22,000. Terms. Write H. A. Stevens, 1128 
Cleveland Ave., Park Ridge, IIl. 





DOUBLE DECKER BEDS AND MATTRESSES. $30.00 complete. 
Write Waterman School, 724 Oak St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 





POSITION WANTED 





Young man, 34, single, available during summer of ‘45, for 
position as Program Director or Head Counsellor: Several 
years experience in Camping, sociological and supervisory 
activities. Has had professional experience as a radio actor 
over CBS, WWJ, WJR and other stations. Can write and direct 
Campfire activities and stunts; is also qualified in devotional 
activities and inspirational direction. Prefer a progressive 
set-up and can furnish excellent recommendations. Write 
Box B-14, The Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





Position wanted in girls camp by couple with camp-age 
daughter. Man has twenty years experience as head of Ca- 
noeing, Campcraft and Trips. Schoo! teacher with M.A. degree. 
Wife—several years of Arts and Crafts. Write Box B-12, The 
Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, III. 





FOR RENT 





FOR RENT—Camp Eagle Lake, Eagle River, Wisconsin on 
shore of Eagle Lake on chain of 27 lakes. Main building and 
fifteen cottages all compietely furnished. Boats, sandy bath- 
ing beach, playground, electricity. Borders large Sate Park. 
Riding Horse Trails. Write L. Bamford, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 





WANTED 





Congregation would like use of small mountain hotel with 
swimming facilities to house co-ed summer camp for 40—50 
children 6-14 years, have own counsellors. Kosher kitchen 
essential. Write Box B-9, The Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 4, Il. 
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THE REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


in cooperation with leading Department Stores in four 
c ties announces the following Camp Bureaus: 


THE MANDEL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois April 2 through April 7 


THE HALLE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio April 9 through April 14 


THE J. L. HUDSON COMPANY | 
Detroit, Michigan April 16 through April 21 


THE JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts April 16 through April 28 


These Bureaus are conducted to give information to 
parents about suitable camps. We invite you to send 2 
copies of your catalog to the Bureaus located in an 
area from which you enroll your campers. If you are in 
the vicinity do come in and tell us of the latest develop- 
ments in your camp. Th‘s service is without charge 
and is a means of further promoting the interests of 
summer camps. For further information address: 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Director 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE, Camp Department 
230 Park Ave., New York City 17, N. Y. 
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Popular at meals and at commissaries! 
Sunshine’s many varieties of quality bis- 
cuits are ideal for camp life. Convenient 
to stock—stay fresh for weeks. Chock- 
full of valuable food-energy...A deli- 
cious Sunshine treat for every taste! 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY - BAKERS OF SUNSHINE BISCUITS 


CARBOLINE 


: lu ‘Pat.Of. AS 
WOOD STAIN — Beautiful rustic brown. ; 


WOOD PRESERVER — Adds years to life of wood ex- 
posed to rot. 
TERMITE STOPPER — repels insects. , 
anywhere — brush, spray or quick dip—no J! 
ni i ion > r four times richer than creo- 
sote in wood preserving oils. 
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HERO’S PARENTS GIVE INSURANCE 
TO BOYS’ CAMP 


Mr. and Mrs. John Clubb, 1206 W. 150th st., East 
Chicago, Ind., whose son, Pvt. Robert Clubb, 26, was 
killed on Saipan, have donated his $10,000 war 
risk insurance to a projected boys’ camp, they dis- 
closed yesterday. 

“We feel we could not touch a cent of the money,” 
they said. The check was turned over to the Rev. 
Michael A. Campagna, pastor of Immaculate Con- 
ception church in East Chicago, who is sponsoring a 
Lake county camp to train boys for trades and pro- 
fessions. 

Pvt. Clubb, an infantry scout, was killed when he 
detected a Japanese ambush on the Pacific island. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clubb are steel mill employes. 

Reprinted by permission from the Chicago Trib- 
une, Dec. 9, 1944. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 





POSITION WANTED 





Position wanted as Head Counselor, Program Director or 
similar position in boys’ camp. 22 years experience as a 
camper, counselor, camp director, “Y’’ worker, school teacher 
and coach. Available June 15 to Sept. Ist. Write Box B-4, The 
Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





CAMPSITE WANTED 





CAMPSITE WANTED—Inland lake; 100 miles from Chicago; 
10 day period August Ist; secluded; we provide leadership 
and program; you furnish meals. Write Paul Whaley, 9354 S. 
Winchester Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. Phone BEVerly 4368. 





Co-ed children’s camp run by Congregation would like to 
share facilities of existing kosher summer camp. 40-50 children 
6-14 years, have own counsellors. Write Box B-8, The Camp- 
ing Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





100 acres or more within 60 miles of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
suitable for girls’ camp. Write Box B-10, The Camping Maga- 
zine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Want a camp job? Need counselors, a camp cook, physician, 
or assistant? Want to buy, sell, rent or lease a camp? Adver- 
tise your wants economically in this section. Rates: $2.00 
minimum for 5 line insertion. Figure eight words per line. 
by check, by the 15th of month for insertion in our next issue. 





DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All in- 
formation kept in strict confidence. Transactions made 
by this bureau exceed that of all individual agencies 
combined. 


SALES — LEASES — MERGERS — PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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SEND FOR THESE 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


The educational and informatory material listed be- 
low will be sent FREE to camp owners, directors and 
counselors. Send a postcard or letter to the manufac- 
turers at the addresses listed. Please mention THE 














CAMPING MAGAZINE when writing for booklets. 


Manufacturers are invited to submit suitable material 
for possible listing in this section. 
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Summer Camp Manual”—Kellogg Co.'s excellent menu 
planning and recipe manual. Invaluable to camp cooks and 
dietitians. Kellogg Co. has also prepared the Manual of 
Cooking for Boy Scouts”, “Trail Cookery for Girl Scouts” and 
“Campfire Cookery—Menus and Recipes for Outdoor Cook- 
ery”. Each of these attractively illustrated booklets is filled 
with directions on preparing meals sure to satisfy those rav- 
enous outdoor appetites. Write to Kellogg Co., Camp Depart- 
ment, Battle Creek, Michigan, specifying which booklets you 
wish to have. 

Craft Catalogs are availdble from the following companies: 

“Leathercraft’—Osborn Brothers, 233 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
“Leathercrait—J. C. Larson Co., 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 


indiana Archery & Mfg. Co., Box 303, Lima, 
Ohio. 

“Arts and Crafts for Hand Decoration”—Thayer & Chandler, 
910 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

“Archery”—L. C. Whiffen Co., Inc., 828 W. Claybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

“Indian Crafts’—Plume Trading & Sales Co., Inc., 10 W. 
23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 

“Archery”—Ben Pearson, Inc., Pine Bluffs, Arkansas. 

“Catalog of Craft Supplies’—American Handicrafts Co., 
193 William St., New York, N.Y. 

“Craft Reporter’—Craft Service, 337 University Ave., Ro- 
chester, N.Y. 

Fellowcrafters, Inc., 64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 

The Handcrafters, Waupun, Wisconsin. 

Metal Crafts Supply Co., 10 Thomas St., Providence, R.I. 

“Silvercraft Supplies’—Wm. J. Orkin, Inc., 373 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 

“O-P Craft Catalog No. 44’—Creative Crafts for Designing 
and decorating. O-P Craft Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

“America’s Forests’—An attractive, informative booklet 
telling the story, in words, pictures and charts of this great 
national resource. 44 pages. Write to American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., Washington, D.C., for your copy. 


Available from YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 16 mm. films suitable for use in 
Camp Counselor Training sessions. Leaders’ discussion out- 
lines for each subject are available on request. These films 
can be utilized effectively to stimulate discussion of sound 
educational theories and methods, as applied to camp 
leadership. 


YS-104 Camping Education—2 reels... A March of Time film 
which tells a vivid story of the training program at National 
Camp for Professional Leadership, sponsored by Life Camps, 
Inc. The progressive program in operation here and at Life's 
Camps for Boys and Girls is clearly pictured. This film will 
stimulate lively discussion and bring many new ideas for 
worthwhile camp activities. Rental $3.00. 


YS-402 Youth in Camps—2 reels. A March of Time film por- 
'raying various types of summer camps, but treating in some 
detail the underlying philosophy and methods used in Life 
Camps’ “decentralized” plan. The contrast between the tra- 
citional summer camp and the small independent “Camptiv- 
ity’’ plan characteristic of Life Camps provides the basis for 
critical examination of the values which camp life should 
Oring to each camper. Rental $3.00. 
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“Handbook of Practical Leather Projects’—Horton Handi- 
craft Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Y-403 Scout Methods of Waterfront Safety—1 reel silent. Gives 
the do's and don'ts of waterfront safety in a humorous and 
everyday manner. Suggests many safety features which 
should be included in any waterfront safety program. Ex- 
tremely valuable for training sessions for counselors and 
with campers for teaching good waterfront “attitudes” and 
methods. Rental 75c. 

Full Details on Onan Gasoline Driven Power Plants, which 
provide electricity in locations where it is not otherwise 
available, and for emergency and stand-by service, may be 
had by writing to D. W. Onan and Sons, Royalston Ave., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Complete Information on a handy, yet inexpensive cloth 
marking outfit, for owner identification of clothing, sheets, 
blankets and other equipment may be secured by writing 
Louis Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. 

“Water Power from Small Streams”—with detailed infor- 
mation on harnessing water power to supply electricity for 
electric lights and power, pumping water and driving small 
machinery at your camp. Though not available immediately 
because of wartime needs, information will be sent on re- 
quest to Mr. C. C. Harris, President, Brook Water Wheel Co., 
Orange, Mass. 

“How Times Have Changed”—New Menstrual Manual com- 
bines popular interest with authoritative information, avail- 
able to camp-owners, directors and their associates. Also 
Question-and-Answer Folders and TAMPAX samples. Write 
to Educational Department, TAMPAX Incorporated, 155 Easi 
44th Stree, New York 17, New York. 

Ptaelzer Brothers Catalog of Food Specialties.—Long famous 
as ‘Purveyors of America's Finest Meats and Poultry”, Pfael- 
zer Brothers now offer a variety of Derby Sauces, Dehydrated 
Soups, Bouillon Powder, Dehydrated French Dressing Mix, 
Seafood Cocktail Sauce, Dehydrated Bar-B-Q Sauce Mix and 
Spaghetti Sauce Mix. Also included in this catalog are dehy- 
drated gravy powder, Base Mix for Meat Loaves, Hamburg- 
ers, Meat Balls, imitation flavor van‘lla, concentrated Lemon 
Mix, California Orange Base, homogenized Peanut Butter, 
Marmalade, Water Cress, Maraschino Cherries, Olives, Olive 
Butter and other Ration-Free Foods. For your FREE COPY of 
this New Catalog, Write to Pfaelzer Brothers, 911 West 37th 
Place, Chicago 9Q, IIl. 

L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Maine are offering for sale to 
camp operators Maine potatoes, dehydrated under strict 
government regulations. These have a great advantage over 
the bulk potatoes for campers, particularly when on trips 
away from camp. These potatoes come in 4 oz. waterproof 
cans, | lb. sealed boxes, and 4!/p lb. pails. For further infor- 
mation and prices, write to L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Maine, 
mentioning the Camping Magazine. 

Catalog of 16 mm. Sound and Silent Films, covering a wide 
variety of subject matter such as cartoons, comedies, sports, 
travel, mus‘cal, educational, dramatic features, westerns, 
etc. Only those films meeting school requirements are se- 
lected. For your Free Copy, write Union County Film Service 
128 Chestnut St., Roselle Park, New Jersey. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. have prepared for distribution to 
camp owners, directors and handicraft instructors their Four- 
teenth Catalog of crafts materials, tools, manuals and instruc- 
tion shees. This 56-page catalog covers over 20 craft fields 
and is marked by several unusual features, including a sec- 
tion on availability and priorities, information relating to use 
of items cataloged, postage map and tables for easy compu- 
tation of shipping costs. For your FREE COPY of this NEW 
CATALOG, write Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. mentioning the "CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


HERALD PLAQUES 


Durable and Colorful Replicas of Your Camp 















Insigna 
J. Carlton Jones & Assoc. 
WRITE— GLENSIDE PA. 
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MEMORY BOOKS 








CAMP 
MEMORY BOOKS 


Hundreds of camps have used 
these books with marked success. 
They make the finest kind of 
camp promotion—promotion 
that costs you nothing because 
every camper will buy one at 
only 25c. 


Free Samples 
On Request! 





MAIL TODAY! 
Millar Publishing Co. 
538 Wells St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Please forward me FREE 


samples of 
[-] MEMORY BOOK 
[_] POST CARDS 





CAMP 
POST CARDS 


in two colors with pictures of 
your camp. Cost I!/c and re- 
sell at 2 for 5c. 








Our latest catalog 
No. 14 is Free 
Write for it today 








LEATHERCRAFT 


For 25 years Headquarters for quality Leather. 
craft Materials. ORDER NOW for future re-' Strand 
Belt Projects 


























CAMPING SUPPLIES 


STEEL COTS MATTRESSES 
DOUBLE BUNKS 


quirements. Materials are scarce. As alternate | 
materials become available we will supplement , 
our catalog. Be sure you are on our mailing list.” 


OSBORN BROTHERS 
233 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago 6, a 





DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Department CM-II 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 











THE O-P CRAFT CO., INC. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Free catalog of Creative Crafts for Designing-Decorating. 
No extra equipment needed to complete the many items il- 


lustrated IN COLOR. Information on Color Processes and 
Techniques. 











Prurse Trapine oe Sates ©, tx. 
IO WEST 23e0 STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, Crafts, 
Supplies and Construc- 
tion Sets. Catalog on 
request. 


Specializing in 











ane cae COVERAGE 
ALL CRAFTS 


woodcarving 
Indian crafts 
model building 


CRAFT 


leather 
lastic 


beads 
wood projects 
boondoggle 


CRAFT SERVICE 


337 University Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 


archery 
jersey loops 
acings weaving 
Write for the ‘‘Craft Report- 
er’’. Free to Camps on request. 


Discounts to Camps 








PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


‘SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York ll, N.Y. 





OUTFITTERS FOR THE BETTER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 











PAPER SUPPLIES 


Napkins Plates 
Toilet Tissue Wax Paper 
Cups — All Kinds Doilies Towels 
Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 
Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 


e ASK US—if it’sp- PREMIER PAPER CO. 


per or made of PAPER = 475 Sth Ave., New York 17 — Dept. C 





SERVING CAMPS 
OVER 25 YEARS 
Sandwich Bags 
Mimeograph Paper 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, air dried lemonwood. Flat 
type 1%.” x %"” x 5y,’ to 6’ long. Every stave guaranteed 
to —_— a good bow if properly worked. Price only $12.00 
per doz 

INDIANHEAD ARCHERY & MFG. CO. 
BOX 303A LIMA, OHIO 


Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with shafts; also flax 
thread. Folder free. 








CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Want a camp job? Need counselors, a camp cook, phy- 
sician, or assistant? Want to buy, sell, rent or lease a 
camp? Advertise your wants economically in this sec- 
tion. Rates: $2.00 minimum for 5 line insertion. Figure 
eight words per line. Additional lines 40c each. Send 
your copy, accompanied by check, by the 15th of month 
for insertion in our next issue. 
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